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EDITORIALS 


“One Way Street” to Russia 


WO representatives of the Russian pulp and paper industry, I. D. Tevet- 
Tov and V. S. Solomko, both engineers, the first from Leningrad, the 

other from Moscow, have been visiting American pulp and paper mills 
as guests of the management. The two were accompanied by Joseph Tim- 
oner, New York City, as interpreter and companion. 

Various mills throughout the country have been, or will be, as hospitable 
and courteous to these two engineers as any other visitors—perhaps giving 
them more than the ordinary access to information on machinery and meth- 
ods. They are here to study these matters with a view to reconstructing Rus- 
sian mills destroyed by the German armies. 

The visitors have stated that there are plans in Russia for extending pulp 
and paper production because of the tremendous demand for paper, but 
neither could indicate the true extent of the projected expansion. 

This is not worrying most American producers as there will be markets for 
all as commerce and literacy spread in the world. 

But what concerns Americans and Canadians is the one-way funneling of 
information to Russia and the obstacles placed in the way of their compa- 
triots obtaining similar information in Russia. Mutual confidence and co- 
operation, so necessary for future peace, just can’t be built on that kind of a 
basis. Perhaps technicians will some day break down this barrier. 


How to Divide Newsprint 


Two ways to meet a newsprint crisis are manifest in Rumania and Ar- 
gentina. The U. S. public and its publishers are not yet ready to accept 
either. 

In Soviet-controlled Rumania, newspapers crtical of the regime were 
warned that newsprint was short, might get shorter for the critical. In Ar- 
gentina, mills were ordered to turn over 600 tons to newspapers supporting 
the party in power. 

That’s one way of relieving the paper companies of the problem of 
dividing up their limited supply. Even though U. S. mills usually just get 
abuse for their attempts to treat all the newspapers fairly, they still don’t 
favor these methods of settling their problems. 


The Continental View 


T IS impossible to put your finger on just one “center” for the pulp and 
paper industry on a map of North America. There are several great re- 
gions of production. Not any one is subordinate to the other. 

This is the view taken editorially by this magazine and we are gratified 
to find such an important institution as the Bulkley, Dunton organization in 
apparent agreement. 

A beautiful little book entitled “Papermaking In America”; which that 
company has just published, takes a truly “North American” view of this 
great industry. Its book is the kind any paper company executive would 
be proud to have in his library. 

It is noteworthy that the book gives space commensurate with their 
relative importance to the industry in the U. S. Southern and Pacific Coast 
regions. 

The 22 excellent scratchboard drawings recall the smuggling of felts and 
wires into the South during the War Between the States; the establishment 


of one of the oldest mills on Soap Creek, Georgia; the part Editor Pittock of 
Portland, Ore., had in starting the industry in the Far West, and also the 


pioneering of the biggest sulfite mills in the world by Ossian Anderson. 
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WAR VETERANS AND SENIORITY — 


There Are Many Shades of Opinion Regarding 
Obligations of Mill Management And the Unions 


That old and already much 
battered-about subject of endless 
arguments in pulp and paper mill 
executive offices and union halls— 
seniority—is taking another “beat- 
ing” these days in connection with 
the re-hiring of World War II vet- 
erans. 

Just exactly what is the obliga- 
tion of the pulp and paper compan- 
ies and of the unions to these men? 

Is it enough to return a veteran 
to the job he left, or its equivalent 
if that job doesn’t exist? That is the 
only obligation that exists under the 
“letter” of the laws which have been 
passed in the U. S. and Canada, but 
does it comply with the “spirit” of 
those laws? 

Or, should the veteran be rapid- 
ly promoted to the job that would 
have been his, under seniority rights, 
if he had remained at the mill? 
Should this be done even though it 
means “bumping” other employes; 
maybe demoting as many as six or 
eight of them? 


A survey made by Putp & Paper 
InpustRY editors among representa- 
tive mills in several important in- 
dustry regions—in the East, the 
South and the Pacific Coast of 
United States and in Canada, indi- 
cates: 


1. Several large companies have 
set up specific programs for recog- 
nizing the seniority of such veterans 
and promoting them to the positions 
they would have held, providing 
they show fitness. Time limits are 
fixed; in many cases, a six months’ 
period. 


2. But many others are wary of 
any general ruling or rigid policy, 
while at the same time being care- 
ful to give veterans every break pos- 
sible. The issue in some mills such 
as these has nothing to do with the 
veteran; it is merely the insistence 
of management on its freedom to 
promote at will. In some big mills, 
where there is more choice of jobs, 
it is sometimes possible to advance 
veterans without “bumping” others. 


Between these two extremes there 
seems to be many different shadings 
of practice and opinion on this sub- 
ject. In certain departments of a 
mill, “ladder” promotions or rapid 
promotions are impractical. 

It may be said for most mill man- 
agers and the unions, too, that they 
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did not wait for the army of return- 
ing vets to swarm back in these past 
few months before tackling the 
problem. The managers and union 
committees were debating the ques- 
tion as long ago as 1940 and 1941. 
The thoughts and the words that 
have been given to this problem, if 
strung out end on end—well, it might 
be compared with radar contact with 
the moon. 


One way of looking at, the ad- 
vancement of many of those who 
remained in the mill was possible 
because the veterans went to war. 
But, on the other hand, would all 
of the latter group have remained 
in the mill, or would they have suc- 
cumbed to shipyard or other war 
job enticements, if they hadn’t gone 
to war? And, what of the obligation 
to those who stuck it out with the 
mill? 


AFL Questions Policy 


As for the question of strict 
seniority rule interpretation—aside 
from any reference to veterans—a 
research committee of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
AFL, has raised some serious ques- 
tions as to its merits. 


There is a refreshing frankness 
in this committee’s report, written 
after it spent many months serious- 
ly studying the causes of “labor un- 
rest and dissatisfaction.” 


The committee said its own union 
members over the country were ask- 
ing whether seniority was destroy- 
ing initiative among employes. If 
seniority rather than ability de- 
cides promotions, will it mean 
eventual wage reductions as com- 
panies lose efficiency, production 
and income? If employes rise only 
up one vertical line of promotion, 
what chance have they to gain wide 
knowledge of operations and become 
executives? Is seniority building a 
wall between management and em- 
ployes, so that management must 
train its own management personnel 
or draw it from outside the mill? 


Does it mean the office boy and 
not the broke hustler will some day 
be mill manager? 


The union committee urged union 
members to suggest some “solution” 
to the problem, and warned that 
“the time is fast aproaching when 
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something must be done on this 
question.” 


The above quoted report dealt 
with the problem in a general way 
and was not specifically concerned 
with the veteran, but today he finds 
himself in the vortex of it. Many 
mill managers are convinced that 
some form of seniority—like the 
unions themselves—“are here to 
stay.” 


Another factor in the picture, as 
far’as the veteran is concerned, is 
that there are some recorded in- 
stances of where he has come home 
with army or navy acquired skills 
and these have been recognized. 


What South Is Doing 


Most Southern U. S. pulp and pa- 
per mills are reinstating veterans 
with as little fanfare as possible and 
following an open policy in respect 
to would-have-been promotions. Dis- 
placement of wartime personnel is 
reported by some mills as having 
been minimized by expansion pro- 
grams or by careful scheduling. 


A mill in Southeast U. S. says its 
current policy is simple reinstate- 
ment of the veteran in his old job 
with advancement policy not fixed. 
A Texas mill is guaranteeing only 
“ladder” job advancements and it 
reports that the informality of its 
method of receiving veterans is ap- 
preciated by the latter. Some of 
these southern mills have several 
hundred veterans returning and they 
have had some worries over the 
readjustments, and are trying to ac- 
complish the job with a minimum 
of hardship to those who have been 
employed. 


Where Southern mills have reach- 
ed agreement with unions as to rec- 
ognizing seniority of returning vet- 
erans, a number of conditions have 
been carefully worked out. In some 
departments of the mill, longer pe- 
riods of time are required to make 
the advancement than in others. 
There are special reservations made 
for veterans who may return at a 
later date with higher seniority than 
those now employed, which may en- 
tail “bumping” the latter. 


In Northern Mills 


In the Northeastern U. S. 
mills, the majority are attempting 
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to analyze each veteran’s case inde- 
pendently. The Oxford Paper Co. 
has a merit rating system, applied 
to veterans individually as they re- 
turn, whereby he finds his position 
improved if it improved during his 
absence. 

In most eastern mills, it is re- 
ported that there has been no dif- 
ficulty experienced with men who 
must step down for returned veter- 
ans as this was pretty generally un- 
derstood as the program in cases 
where it has happened. 

In the Middle West, Minnesota 
and Ontario Paper Co. was one of 
the first to announce a very thor- 
oughly worked out program for ad- 
vancement of veterans and where 
the veteran shows ability this may 
be accomplished within a period of 
six months, even advancing several 
positions in that period of time. The 
M & O program was published in 
detail in Purp & Paper INDUSTRY 
several months ago. Similar pro- 
grams have been adopted in other 
large midwestern mills. 


On Pacific Coast 

The general plan in the Crown 
Zellerbach mills on the Pacific 
Coast calls for return of the vet- 
eran to the position he would have 
held had he not entered the armed 
forces. The Camas, Wash., mill of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., because of 
its large employment roll with an 
honor roll of 780, has a Veterans 
Placement Committee consisting of a 
personnel department representa- 
tive, the safety supervisor, a repre- 
sentative of each union and a sec- 
retary from the personnel depart- 
ment. Foremen are called before the 
committee and their knowledge of 
returning men, ratings, etc., is con- 
sidered in employment, transfer or 
advancement. 

There is no uniformity of opinion 
on the Pacific Coast any more than 
in any other region on how best 
to handle this problem. Certain mills 
are strongly against any rigid ad- 
herence to seniority. Sometimes 
transfers to other departments or the 
offering of new opportunities in new 
additions or, expanded facilities of 
the mill solves the veterans prob- 
lem. 

The Canadian mills have, in many 
cases, proportionately more veter- 
ans to find jobs for. And they prob- 
ably have, on the whole, been mak- 
ing their plans farther in advance. 

It has been a common practice in 
the Canadian mills to appoint spe- 
cial personnel executives to handle 
the problems of the returning vet- 
erans. Or, in some cases, committees 
have taken on the job. 

As long ago as November, 1944, 
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CONCERNING OUR COVER PICTURE ... 


This is the first time a statesman has appeared on the cover of Purp & Paper 
InpustrY, but with him is shown a gentleman who has long been prominent in 
the industry in Canada and Newfoundland. 

Colonel William Frank Clarke, shown in the picture with his distinguished 
guests, was president of the Gulf Pulp & Paper Co., at Clarke City, Quebec, 
where groundwood pulp is manufactured, until his recent semi-retirement. 

With Lord Rothermere, the Canadian who went to London to become a fa- 
mous newspaper publisher, Colonel Clarke also organized the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Mills of Quebec, manufacturer of groundwood, sulfite and news. 
Colonel Clarke was vice president of this company. 

He was also a director of Clarke Steamship Co. and Anglo-Newfoundland De- 
velopment Co., with mills at Bishop’s Falls and Grand Falls, Nfld. (groundwood 
pulp is pumped 12 miles from Bishop’s Falls to the main mill at Grand Falls and 
mixed with pulps made there to produce newsprint). 

The Churchills went directly to the home of Colonel Clarke at Miami Beach, 
Fla., on arriving in the U. S. and have made that home their headquarters during 








Powell River Co. began organizing 
for the return of some 560 employes 
which it was obligated to re-employ. 
It also determined at that time to 
give any other applying veterans 
jobs. It was not expected to be an 
easy matter, and it hasn’t been one, 
either. 

Over a year ago, the company ap- 
plied for the release from the army 
of an assistant beater room super- 
intendent who had done his bit in 
bitter fighting in Italy and got him 
back to Powell River in advance of 
the returning vets, setting him up as 
a director of veteran reemployment. 
Obviously the plan was to have a 
real veteran deal with the veter- 
ans. 

At this mill, some veterans have 
jumped as many as five promotions 
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R. E. PHINNEY, Chief Engi of Contai 





Corporation of America mill at Fernandina, 
Fla., which is expanding and adding a fin- 
ished product unit. Changes include installa- 
tion of a 160-inch trim Fourdrinier paperboard 
machine, increased pulp productive capacity 
and power plant. Company announced it will 
continue to purchase quantities of kraft board 
from other mills. Ground was broken for 
building before Christmas with completion 
planned in early 1947. 
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under their seniority rights. Some 
have needed further training before 
they could be advanced. The system 
in effect at Powell River calls for 
a close follow-up procedure over a 
six months period, during which 
checks are made on whether the 
veteran is satisfied, how he is pro- 
gressing and if he needs special 
training. 

From the reports that Putp & Pa- 
PER InpustrRY has received from mills 
through its field staff, this conclu- 
sion seems upheld—where the mill 
management, the union and the vet- 
eran himself are all cooperating 
fully, and in good faith, there ac- 
tually isn’t any serious problem. 


Fernandina Mill 
Will Make Board 


Container Corp. of America re- 
cently announced in Fernandina, 
Fla., that alterations to be effected 
in their mill there would convert 
it from pulp to both pulp and board 
manufacturing. The additions will 
include a 160-inch Fourdrinier board 
machine and a power plant. 

The mill now has capacity for 190 
tons daily of kraft pulp and will 
have virtually an equal daily capac- 
ity in paperboard. 

Present plans call for a conversion 
project stretching over at least 12 
months, with first board production 
scheduled for early 1947. During this 
period there will be no personnel 
reduction in the local plant, since 
all conversion will be graduated to 
the extent that when final conversion 
is completed there will be no notice- 
able halt in production of the local 
plant. The Fernandina plant was 
erected in 1937. 

Headquarters of the company are 
at 111 West Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. R. Hunsicker is plant manager 
at Fernandina; A. H. Stier, assist- 
ant manager and timber manager, 
and R. E. Phinney, chief engineer. 
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Snow in West Means Less Pulp in East; 


Four Puget Sound Mills on 5-Day Week 


A group of four pulp mills on 
the eastern shore of Puget Sound 
which, as a group, are ordinarily 
able to produce from 25 to 30% of 
the total market pulp produced 
within United States, are operating 
today on only a five-day week. And, 
at that, it’s a “slow bell” short week, 
too, for at least one big mill. 

The reason—snow and ice on the 
western slopes of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, where nearly all their avail- 
able timber grows. Most of these 
logging operations have been para- 
lyzed since October 20 and fresh 
snowstorms early this month virtu- 
ally blotted out whatever faint hopes 
they had of starting up again before 
March or April. 

This situation, of course, is not 
only a severe blow to these four 
pulp mills but also to the many 
eastern paper mills dependent on 
them for a major portion of their 
pulp supply. 

Under the best conditions, oper- 
ating a seven-day week, these four 
mills—Soundview Pulp Co., Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., the Kraft 
Pulp Division of St. Regis Paper 
Co., and the Anacortes Division of 
Coos Bay Pulp Corp. (Scott Paper 
Co. subsidiary)—are capable of pro- 
ducing well over 35,000 tons a month, 
perhaps as much as 37,000 tons. 

On their present 20-day “slow- 
bell” month, they will be doing well 
if they run off 22,000 to 24,000 tons. 
It takes time to start up their big 
machines each week and, besides, 
they are eating deep into inventories 
and must stretch out their log sup- 
ply. 

The situation has forced the can- 
cellation of orders for thousands of 
tons of their pulp. The rated capac- 
ities of these four pulp mills totals 
1,300 tons per 24-hour day of which 
about three-fourths is sulfite pulp 
and the remainder sulfate, includ- 
ing about equal amounts of bleached 
and unbleached grades in both cate- 
gories. 


St. Regis Reopens 


The situation was even worse 
for more than two months this win- 
ter. From Nov. 28 until Feb. 5, the 
big St. Regis sulfate pulp mill at 
Tacoma was completely shut down, 
probably losing about 15-16,000 tons 
of production. Every log in its pond, 
sparing only the boomsticks, was 
sent through the mill before Walter 
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CANADIANS AGAIN 
SHIP TOKEN LOGS 


The Canadian Timber Control 
will again permit only a “token” 
shipment of 32,500,000 ft. of hem- 
lock and balsam logs to American 
mills on Puget Sound in 1946—just 
a fraction of the peak years ship- 
ments just before 1943. But this 
time there will be no attempt to 
apportion this small amount — it 
will be open to all comers. 

The Sloan commission has rec- 
ommended that in the future all 
exports of hemlock logs be dis- 
couraged and that hemlock be 
graded with concomitant increases 
in royalty rates. 


However, the commission also 
noted that a market in the United 
States exists for over-mature hem- 
lock which can be used for pulp- 
ing. 

“It is my opinion,” states Chief 
Justice Gordon Sloan, chairman of 
the commission, “that the govern- 
ment would be justified in waiving 
all claims to royalty on over- 
mature interior hemlock stands in 
order to encourage their removal 
so that new growth of more valu- 
able tree species could come in.” 











DeLong, vice president and manager, 
and his staff were forced to give up 
in the face of the AFL loggers’ strike 
which cut off their sources of sup- 
ply. 

The strike ended in early Decem- 
ber but by that time snow and ice 
got in their dirty work. The strike 
had shut down Lewis County log- 
ging as early as Sept. 22, and it 
probably cost the St. Regis mill 6 or 
7,000,000 ft. of logs. St. Regis is 
operating again, but its position is 
a precarious one and the five-day 
production week is forced upon this 
company because its main logging 
site at Mineral, Wash., is still snow- 
ed in and will be for many weeks. 

Principal logging operations of the 
three sulfite mills—two of which are 
rated as among the biggest mills of 
this type in the world—were not 
affected by the strike. These oper- 
ations are mainly in Whatcom and 
Skagit counties, where CIO woods- 
men stayed on the job and negoti- 
ated their wage increases. But win- 
ter storms hit these camps first and 
hardest and nght now is normally 
the season fot even heavier snow- 
fall. i 


It might be \well to explain right 
here why snaw halts Pacific Coast 
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logging, whereas it is welcome to the 
pulpwood producers of Quebec and 
eastern United States and, in fact, 
helps them. 


Snow west of the Cascades is wet, 
slushy, soggy and heavy. It won’t 
hold up the big, heavy trucks which 
the western loggers must use to get 
out the big timber of their country. 
Worse still, the snow softens up the 
roads and any attempt to operate 
the big trucks churns up the roads. 
This year, each time snow has been 
plowed off the roads, another fall 
has quickly followed to dishearten 
the loggers. 


Soundview called its crews back 
to the woods five times and each 
time storms came up, preventing 
them from working. Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber crews had similar 
experiences. 


Leo S. Burdon, general manager 
of Soundview, said throughout 1945 
his company was able to log only 
an aggregate of six of the twelve 
months and because of labor short- 
ages was able usually to muster only 
about 65% of the usual crew force. 


In recent years, the mills on the 
west side of the Cascades have had 
to work into higher and higher 
ground to obtain their timber. This 
has made winter logging even more 
difficult as they were forced to oper- 
ate at steeper grades and in heavier 
snow areas. Logging operations now 
are accessible only over grades of 5 
to 10% and when snow falls it be- 
comes simply impossible to drive the 
big trucks up such slopes. 

The only other producer of mar- 
ket pulp on the eastern shores of 
Puget Sound is the Everett, Wash., 
mill of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Most of its pulpwood comes from 
lower areas and, therefore, this op- 
eration is not feeling the pinch as 
much as the others. For this reason 
and also because it is a smaller pro- 
ducer than Soundview, Puget Sound 
and St. Regis, requiring less wood, it 
is able to carry on a six-day week 
schedule. 

But its log supply is low and, in 
comparison, the other Weyerhaeuser 
pulp mill in Longview, on the Co- 
lumbia River, is operating seven 
days a week. Rayonier and Fibre- 
board mills on the Olympic penin- 
sula also are operating seven days 
but the Crown Zellerbach news- 
print mill is on six days. Practically 
all logging operations feeding these 
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mills are in fairly low ground, rare- 
ly over 1400 feet elevation, but even 
so, most of the mills are eating into 
log inventories. 


Labor Picture Brighter 


There is just one bright spot in the 
future picture for all of these mills. 
The U. S. Employment Service, at 
last, reports an easier labor market 
and says in a short time there will 
be plenty of loggers available—at 
least it will seem a plentiful force 
in comparison with the skeleton 
crews of war years. 


In this kind of a winter, with 
heavy snows and the forests drip- 
ping moisture day after day, it is 
not pleasant work in Pacific Coast 
logging camps. Especially, for men 
who have had a taste of dry work, 
indoors, in war plants. 


There is every indication that US 
ES optimism is justified as the “va- 
cations” of the war workers seem 
to be about at an end and more 
and more men are looking for work. 


There are many other factors 
which have made the going tough 
for the big pulp mills of the West. 
The day when hemlock was virtually 
a drug on the market is in the dim, 
dim past and today lumber mills 
are competing aggressively with pulp 
mills for the remaining stands which 
are in increasingly inaccessible 
areas. 


Since 1942, Canada has cut off the 
Puget Sound mills from timber re- 
sources from across the border, in- 
cluding some that were owned by 
subsidiaries of American mills. Only 
a token shipment of about 32,000,000 
ft. (58,000 cords) is permitted an- 
nually, and it doesn’t amount to 
much when divided among several 
mills. In just seven years, imports 
by Puget Sound mills of Canadian 
hemlock and balsam had climbed 
from virtually nothing to 190,000,000 
ft. in 1941 and, understandably, per- 
haps, this had alarmed Canadian 
officialdom as well as Canadian op- 
erators. 


Rising Costs 

Other difficulties faced by the 
western U. S. operators have been 
the locking up of forests in national 
parks, the rising costs of stumpage, 
increasing costs of operating logging 
camps in higher ground and in face 
of higher wages and the ceiling 
prices on logs, all of which have 
gradually blotted out any open mar- 
ket in hemlock. Only operators who 
have end products which can absorb 
logging losses, such as lumber, ply- 
wood or pulp and paper, are carry- 
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ing on and only those who have 
been foresighted enough to acquire 
timber stands when they were avail- 
able years ago can look forward 
with any tranquility to the future. 
Most of the big pulp mills are, for- 
tunately, in this latter category, but 
they must husband their resources 
from now on and organize their op- 
erations as rapidly as possible on a 
sustained yield basis. 

They are helping themselves by 
development of hydraulic barking, 
new slab barking equipment and 
other inventions that enable them 
to make their wood go farther and 
there is not one of these compan- 
ies which is not anxiously waiting 
for sufficient manpower to enable 
them to put into practice better for- 
estry. 

Cost of hemlock stumpage today 
is $2.50 to $3.00 per thousand feet, 
about five times higher than it was 
before the war. The costs of log- 
ging hemlock and delivering it to 
the mill are from $25 to $30 per 
thousand feet and yet the OPA ceil- 
ings for hemlock range from only 
$21 to $23 per thousand feet, depend- 
ing on grades. 

A recent boost averaging about 
$1.50 on the hemlock prices was 
checkmated by the wage _ boost 
granted to loggers in December of 
15 cents an hour, establishing a new 
record high base wage of $1.05. Costs 
of logging may ease slightly in the 
spring under better operating con- 
ditions but there is still going to be 
a wide margin, at least in hemlock, 
between the OPA ceiling and actual 
costs. 


As a result of this situation, there 
just isn’t any open market and in- 
dependent loggers have been driven 
from the woods. Costs and prices 
may seem an academic issue when 
no market exists, but they are not 
at all academic to the pulp and 
paper mills, whose end products are 
also under ceiling prices. 


Hemlock production in the Puget 
Sound area has been extremely low 
with an inventory of only 69 mil- 
lion feet in August, 1945, as com- 
pared with 111 million feet in Au- 
gust 1944, a drop of 42 million feet. 


Government representatives inter- 
viewed by Pup & Paper INDUSTRY 
concede that most factors tend to 
retard hemlock logging, which is 
important to the pulp mills, more 
than Douglas fir logging. The lim- 
ited number of loggers available 
prefer to work in high grade fir 
stands, as peeler logs in fir tend to 
increase the average return well 
above that for hemlock. On the 
other hand—excepting peeler logs— 
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it costs more to log hemlock be- 
cause of larger and heavier logs, 
smaller stands per acre and heavier 
cost of operation changes. Truck log- 
ging costs are heavier and winter 
costs are at least $2.50-$3 more per 
thousand feet because of obstacles 
and stoppages. 


“If the recent ceiling price in- 
crease and the new cubic foot meas- 
ure for trees under 13 inches had 
both been in effect last summer, 
they would have increased pulp- 
wood supply,” said Fred Brundage, 
Pacific Coast log and lumber ad- 
ministrator for CRA and formerly 
WPB. He predicted that “these two 
factors will combine to exert a bene- 
ficial effect next summer.” 


The cubic foot measure is used in 
place of the board foot scale, to 
encourage more production of small 
wood, now largely left on the land 
in the West because it has been 
uneconomical to remove. Several 
pulp and paper companies have be- 
gun using this wood. 


St. Regis Employs 300 


The shutdown of more than two 
months of St. Regis’ mill was the 
second time in a little over three 
years that it has been closed for a 
long period. A 17-month shutdown 
of that mill from Nov. 1, 1942, to 
March 27, 1944, the result of a War 
Production board log allocation or- 
der arising out of the critical log 
shortage which developed in 1942 
and 1943. Reopening was made pos- 
sible when President Roy Ferguson 
announced that St. Regis had ac- 
quired logging rights to 45,000 acres 
of West Fork Timber Company iands 
and 65,000 acres of adjacent public 
land timber, all in Lewis County. 


Resumption of operations at St. 
Regis this month gave employment 
to about 300. Although no official 
statement has been issued on pro- 
duction, a 20-day work month will 
mean that this mill will do well if it 
pushes monthly production substan- 
tially over 5,000 tons. This will be 
half bleached and half unbleached 
sulfate pulp. 


Under Vice President DeLong, 
among the men who may be men- 
tioned as sharing responsibility at 
the mill for the resumption of oper- 
ations are Herman Gevers, advisor 
to Mr. DeLong; A. C. McCorry, su- 
perintendent in charge of cooking, 
washing and drying of pulp; James 
Ruck, superintendent in charge of 
recovery, and Bert Doolittle, saw- 
mill superintendent. 
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“PAPER WEEK” PROGRAM SPREAD 
AMONG FIVE MANHATTAN HOTELS 






Big Industry Luncheon on Feb. 27 at Waldorf attracts many; D. K. Brown’s 
President's dinner same day; Gunnar Nicholson becomes new President of 
TAPPI, with Commodore banquet on Feb. 28. 


It’s more than a week-end at 
the Waldorf this February. It’s a 
whole week—the first postwar Pa- 
per Week—and not only at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, but at the Commodore 
as well, and with programs over- 
flowing into the St. Regis, the Penn- 
sylvania, and the Barclay. 

But in this February of 1946 al- 
most every first-class New York 
hotel, and many a second and fourth, 
are harboring pulp and paper execu- 
tives during Paper Week. Not this 
year are delegates, officials, and the 
rank and file of AP&PA and TAPPI 
membership all “headquartering” 
cozily in the convention inns. They 
are literally all over town, for never 
was New York City so bursting at 
the subway seams and, consequent- 
ly, the hotel situation more acute. 

Some weary visitors who wish 
to stay more than the allotted five or 
six days are rotating among three or 
four hostelries. For, in meeting as- 
sembled, most hotel owners have 
agreed this winter to keep guests on 
the qui vive and transients on the 
move. 

Willy-nilly, like many another big 
city, New York is getting known as 
very inhospitable. Although some 
of the aimless travel has lessened, 
troops are still being moved, many 
another industry wants to make up 
for lost time with a rousing conven- 
tion, salesmen are hitting the road 
again, and buyers have come to buy. 
It is in this hectic scene that Paper 
Week now competes for accommo- 
dations—but everything is unrolling 
like newsprint at the press. 

Although it is the first peace-time 
Paper Week since 1943 it is still not 
a true national convention, although 
all regions are represented and ac- 
tion is being taken that will affect 
the national organization of both 
TAPPI and AP&PA. But transpor- 
tation and accommodations are still 
too tight to allow for the crowd that 
might come in a “normal” year. 

Nevertheless, enough pulp and pa- 
per men are now gathered in New 
York to make it appear that the 
whole great industry is centering 
there from the 24th of this month 
to the first day of March. The ap- 
pearance is slightly deceptive—for 
the industry as a whole is still a 
superintendent in, say, Bogalusa, a 


chemist in Longview, a machine 
tender in Port Angeles, and maybe 
a paper salesman in San Francisco 
or a woods manager in Maine. It is 
all of these, and more, whether or 
not they got to New York this month 
for Paper Week. 


The Program 


Nevertheless, the various in- 
terests of Paper Week, with a 
Chemical Exposition as a side show, 
are busy in Manhattan. Things be- 
gin on Sunday, the 24th, when the 
various divisions (toilet tissue, paper 
towel, wrapping, jumbo) of the Tis- 
sue Association get together at the 
Waldorf, closing with a board of 
governors dinner in the Carpenter 
Suite. At the same time there will 
be meetings of the U. S. Pulp Pro- 
ducers Association in the Jansen 
Suite. 

Important committees in the 
American Paper & Pulp Association 
meet on Monday, the 25th, starting 





Ritchie Joins Office 
Of U. S. Pulp Producers 


J. L. RITCHIE, 
appointed 
Asst. 
Executive 
Director of 
U. S. Pulp 
Producers 
Association. 





J. L. Ritchie has been appointed as- 
sistant executive director of the United 
States Pulp Producers Association, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York, and took 
his new office January 1. 

Mr. Ritchie came from AP&PA where 
he was assistant to the executive sec- 
retary. A graduate of Williams College 
in 1928, and of Harvard Law School, 
Mr. Ritchie practiced law at North 
Adams, Mass., until he joined AP&PA 
in 1934. From August, 1941, to September, 
1943, he was chief of the distribution 
section of the pulp and paper division 
of WPB at Washington, D. C. He re- 
turned to AP&PA until the first of this 
year. 
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at 8:30 a. m. and include finance, 
industrial relations, public relations, 
pulpwood, biological control, and the 
forestry committee. In the after- 
noon is the annual meeting of the 
Blotting Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in the Crane Room of the 
Waldorf. 

At The Commodoore, on the same 
day, is the annual meeting and 
luncheon of the Coated and Pro- 
cessed Paper Association. The big 
joint meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for Stream Improvement, with 
all the regional chairman present, is 
taking place on this day at the Wal- 
dorf. The Salesmen’s Association, 
the Sulfite Association, and the 
Writing Paper group also convene 
on Monday there. 

Tuesday, February 26, features the 
Pulp Consumers in Le Perroquet 
Room, the Groundwood Paper 
Manufacturers in the Carpenter 
Suite, and the Kraft Paper Associa- 
tion in the Pillemente. On the same 
day the Waxed Paper Institute holds 
forth at the Hotel Pennsylvania, and 
the Writing Paper men hold their 
85th annual meeting and dinner at 
the St. Regis. 

The big Industry Luncheon, where 
everybody gets together, is being 
held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf on Wednesday, the 27th. 
And D. K. Brown’s “President’s din- 
ner” is in the evening in the Car- 
penter Suite. 

On Wednesday, too, are the meet- 
ings of the Glassine and Grease- 
proof Manufacturers group, the 
American Pulpwood Association, 
and the Newsprint Manufacturers 
Association. The Glassine men have 
their annual meeting and luncheon 
on the following day, the 28th, and 
on this same day is the meeting of 
the Forest Industries Council. 

That, in brief, is the program un- 
der AP&PA, but already there are 
minor changes—as E. W. Tinker, 
executive-secretary of AP&PA, 
warned there must be in a series of 
programs so large and interlocking. 
The wonder everywhere is that Pa- 
per Week is proceeding so smooth- 
ly, and a lot of compliments are fly- 
ing toward the AP&PA and the 
TAPPI staff and their industry com- 
mittees. What makes the wonder 
more is that only a few weeks ago 
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these men were returning from a 
week-long national gathering of Ca- 
nadian TAPPI at Montreal (see 
next page) and this 1946’Paper Week 
was arranged in a period of read- 
justment to a civilian world and in 
the midst of general industrial up- 
heavel. 


This year when James d’A. Clark, 
industry consultant, awards the 
TAPPI medal he does it without the 
silver leaf of lieutenant-colonel. 
Back in civilian clothes on terminal 
leave, Mr. Clark awards the hon- 
ored medal to W. G. McNaughton, 
veteran technician now with the 
News Print Bureau, at the TAPPI 
banquet on the 28th. Presiding at 
the banquet will be outgoing presi- 
dent Vance Edwardes, sulfite super- 
intendent at the I. P. Palmer, N. Y., 
mill, who turns the chieftain’s feath- 
ers over to Gunnar Nicholson, vice 
president of Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. 


It is generally conceded that 1943 
was the last “normal” Paper Week, 
although a goodly crowd appeared 
the following year and among the 
features was a big open forum at 
which Rex Hovey, Jim Madden, and 
Dave Graham, all early workers in 
the vineyards at Washington, told 
of the things in store for the indus- 
try as war time controls increased. 


This year there will still be some 
curtailments. The salesmen’s and 
wholesalers meetings will not take 
place this year parallel with Paper 
Week. Entertainment suites spon- 
sored by the mills will therefore be 
at a minimum. Due to the great 
demand for space there will be few 
suites sponsored by the equipment 
and supply firms as was the custom 
in the old peace time days. 


It isn’t quite the three-ring circus 
of other years, this February of 
1946. But it’s a great show, never- 
theless. And never did the industry 
face greater times or greater prob- 
lems—both of which are being dis- 
cussed and faced as this issue 
reaches its readers. 


Many convention-goers were plan- 
ning to see the technicolor films on 
the TAPPI program—“Paper, Pace- 
maker of Progress,” produced for 
F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y., 
makers of Kenwood felts. 


Historical aspects of the film were 
directed by Dard Hunter, and the 
film depicts in graphic fashion not 
only the development of paper 
making from earliest times but also 
its many places in the world today. 
There is a sequence illustrating the 
cre of paper in World War 
Il. 
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AT THE BIG CANADIAN MEETING in Montreal (see next page): 


Top row (left to right): Cola G. Parker, President of Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., and 
of Kimberly-Clark Corp. of Canada (Kapuskasing mill); Charles Vining, Chairman of Newsprint 





Assn. of Canada; F. G. Robi 
Govt.’s Newsprint Administrator. 


, President of Riordon Sales Corp., and Guy Hoult, Canadian 


Lower row: E. W. Tinker, Executive Sec’y., American Paper and Pulp Assn., New York; George 
Barber, Sec’y-Treas., Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., and George L. Carruthers, Asst. Gen. Mgr., 


Interlake Tissue Mills. 


Paper Firms and Suppliers 
In N.Y. Chemical Show 


With the opening of “Paper Week” 
in New York comes a “side show” 
in the shape of the 1946 Exposition 
of Chemical Industries running Feb. 
25 to March 2 at the Grand Central 
Palace, and simultaneously with the 
programs of AP&PA and TAPPI. 


The exhibits are featuring at least 
two paper companies, and many sup- 
ply and appliance firms serving the 
industry. The Chemical show is 
among the first of the postwar in- 
dustrial expositions to be run at 
the once always busy Palace. Dur- 
ing the war the Palace was also 
busy, but for the purposes of induc- 
tion for the armed services rather 
than industrial displays. 

Many new products and processes 
created by the war are out from 
under wraps and on display at the 
Exposition on Lexington Avenue, and 
the show is providing opportunity 
for personal contact and business 
conferences between principles, tech- 
nical staffs, manufacturers and pro- 
fesional consultants. At Grand Cen- 
tral Palace headquarters, Purp & 
Paper INpustryY was told that the 
more than 300 exhibitors who show- 
ed at the last Palace exposition (in 
1941) are on the new roster, and 
that there are a number of addi- 
tions which cause the 20th Exposi- 
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tion to top all others. There was a 
chemical show held two years ago 
in Madison Square Garden, but this 
is the postwar return to the Palace. 

Among exhibitors observed at the 
opening: St. Regis Paper Co., Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., American Cy- 
animid Co., Paper & Industrial Ap- 
pliances, Inc., Bird Machine Co., 
Blaw-Knox Corp., Combustion En- 
gineering Co., Container Corp. of 
America, Dorr Co., Dow Chemical 
Co., Foster-Wheeler Corp., General 
American Transportation Co., Gos- 
lin-Birmingham, Inc., Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Nash Engineering Co., 
Swenson Evaporator Co. and Oliver 
United Filters. 

The advisory committee of the 
exposition includes many leaders in 
the scientific and chemical field. M. 
C. Whitaker, vice president of the 
American Cyanamid Co., is chair- 
man; and other members include J. 
V. N. Dorr, president of Dorr Co.; 
R. Gordon Walker, vice-president of 
Oliver United Filters, Inc., and E. R. 
Weidlein, director of Mellon Insti- 
tute. 

Several firms which exhibited in 
recent years are absent from the 
1946 show due to the early rush for 
space and the difficulty of arrang- 
ing forecful and informative exhib- 
its in time for the exposition open- 
ing, it was pointed out by C. F. 
Roth, manager. 
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ATTENDING CANADIAN MEETINGS in Montreal last month: 
Top row, left to right: A. E. H. Fair, Alliance Paper Mills, retiring 
wey of T Sn t 8 €acat 


member of Executive C 


; Dr. Allen Hill, 





who presided at Technical ions; D. M 


Sutherland, President, 





Sutherland Refiner Corp., Trenton, N. J., and Col. H. Wyatt Johnston, Mere. 


100 MILLS ARE REPRESENTED 
AT BIG MONTREAL MEETING 


Paper suggests use of hardwoods in newsprint, wins $1,000. Three Fraser 
Companies’ men elected to key offices. Symposium by European investigators. 


More than 800 delegates, rep- 
resenting nearly 100 mills in Canada, 
the United States and Newfound- 
land contributed to making the first 
postwar convention of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association in Mon- 
treal, January 23, 24 and 25, a rec- 
ord-breaker not only in attendance 
but in the number and high caliber 
of the papers delivered and the vari- 
ety of the subjects dealt with ef- 
fectively. 

The convention, held in the crowd- 
ed Mount Royal Hotel, was notable 
for the keen interest demonstrated 
in all the discussion groups and for 
the evidence of unity among all 
branches of the industry. 

Need for a strengthening of this 
spirit and practice of co-operation 
was highlighted in the address of 
Robert M. Fowler, president of the 
association, read by Charles Vining, 
president of the Newsprint Associ- 
ation of Canada, at the annual 
luncheon. Mr. Fowler was unable 
to attend owing to the death of his 
father in Peterboro, Ont. 

“The pulp and paper industry has 
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a great opportunity and a great re- 
sponsibility,” Mr. Fowler had writ- 
ten. “As Canada’s greatest indus- 
try, free as we are from serious war- 
time dislocations and readjustments, 
the pulp and paper industry, if it 
can work together with a common 
purpose, can be a great constructive 
force in Canadian industrial life. It 
can spearhead the development of 
new levels for international trade.” 
Mr. Fowler’s address also made a 
plea for a more realistic approach to 
the price situation in Canada. “After 
all,” he wrote, “adequate produc- 
tion is more effective than any price 
control system to prevent inflation.” 
The shock of de-control, when it 
finally came, might be seriously and 
unnecessarily damaging. A gradual 
price de-control would make con- 
tinued stability possible, he said. 
During the luncheon, presided 
over by R. L. Weldon, Bathurst 
Power & Paper Co., it was announc- 
ed that Aubrey Crabtree, president 
and general manager of the Fraser 
Companies, had been chosen as 
chairman of the association’s ex- 
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Sutherland Refiner Canadian Representative with offices in Montreal. 
Lower row, left to right: A. E. Cadman, General Manager, Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Assn., Douglas Jones, Secretary-Engineer, Technical Sec- 
tion; D. B. Jones, Ontario Paper Co.; K. $. LeBaron, John Inglis Co., 
D. B. Foss, Consolidated Paper Co.'s General Superintendent at Grand 


ecutive board, with C. R. White- 
head, Consolidated Paper Corp., for 
the newly created post of honorary 
vice chairman in recognition of his 
long and loyal service to the in- 
dustry. 


Mr. Crabtree’s election rounded 
out a sort of triumvirate for the 
Fraser Companies, for this organiza- 
tion was also honored with the elec- 
tion of two of its officials as chair- 
men of the technical and woodlands 
sections. 


Members of the association’s new 
executive board are: L. J. Belnap, 
Consolidated Paper Corp.; George 
W. Brown, Gair Co.; Wentworth 
Brown, Brown Corp.; G. L. Carru- 
thers, Interlake Tissue Mills; G. T. 
Clarkson, Abitibi; Paul E. Cooper, 
Pacific Mills; Harold Foley, Powell 
River Co.; G. Gordon Gale, E. B. 
Eddy Co.; Elmer Herb, Westminster 
Paper Co.; J. H. Hinman, Canadian 
International; C. H. L. Jones, Price 
Bros.; R. P. Kernan, Donnaconna 
Paper Co.; E. M. Little, Anglo Ca- 
nadian Pulp & Paper Co.; A. Bar- 
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nett Maclaren, James Maclaren Co.; 
J. R. S. McLernon Dryden Paper 
Co.; F. G. Robinson, Riordan Sales 
Corp.; J. Pierre Rolland, Rolland 
Paper Co.; W. Earle Rowe, Great 
Lakes Paper Co.; C. H. Sage, Spruce, 
Falls Power & Paper Co.; Arthur A. 
Schmon, Ontario Paper Co.; A. F. 
White, St. Lawrence Paper Mills and 
Mr. Crabtree. 

Mr. Weldon was honored at a 
presentation ceremony for his serv- 
ices to the industry. He continues 
as an ex-officio member of the board 
with Mr. Whitehead and E. H. Smith 
of Howard Smith Paper Mills. 


Technical Section 


New chairman of the techni- 
cal section, Canadian Pulp and Pa- 
per Association, is W. H. Birchard 
of Fraser Companies, Edmundston, 
N. B., whose associate R. G. Mac- 
Farlane, of the same company, was 
chosen to head the woodlands sec- 
tion. 

Retiring chairman is Dr. Allen C. 
Hill, technical director of Anglo Ca- 
nadian Pulp and Paper Co. 

Two new councillors were elected 
for a three year period—J. M. Fear, 
Gaspesia Sulphite Co., and F. J. 
Griffen of Canadian International 
Paper Co., Montreal. Retiring from 
the council was A. E. H. Fair of Al- 
liance Paper Mills. 

Remaining members of the coun- 
cil are R. J. Askin, Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co.; E. J. Cadman, Ontario 
Paper Co.; A. J. Philip, Canada Pa- 
per Co. and C. D. Jentz, St. Law- 
rence Paper Co. 

A feature of the session at which 
this election was announced was the 
presentation by Arthur A. Schmon, 
president of Ontario Paper Co. of a 
check for $1000 to George Shipman, 
Donnaconna Paper Co.’s_ ground- 
wood superintendent, for a paper 
suggesting utilization of hardwood 
species of eastern Canada in the 
manufacture of newsprint. 

Competition for this award was 
thrown open to pulp and paper tech- 
nicians everywhere. Mr. Shipman’s 
method entails the employment of 
semi-bleached kraft chemical pulp 
made from birch, in addition to me- 
chanical pulp made from poplar to 
provide a 40 per cent portion of 
hardwood usage. Shipman believes 
that this method will produce a 
newsprint sheet equal in appearance 
and printability to newsprint pres- 
ently manufactured entirely from 
soft wood. 

In making the presentation Col. 
Schmon said that the process might 
be of great economic as well as tech- 
nical significance as birch and pop- 
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AUBREY CRABTREE, President and General 
Mgr., The Fraser Companies, Ed , New 
Brunswick, elected Chairman of Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Assn. for 1946-7. 





lar were widespread in the east and 
as softwood species were cut the 
hardwoods showed a tendency to 
dominate the forest. 

The I. H. Weldon Memorial Gold 
Medal to the author of an outstand- 
ing technical paper, donated by A. 
L. Dawe, Consolidated Paper Co., 
was won by F. A. Garrett, Canadian 
International Paper Co., Three Riv- 
ers. His papér was on pressing and 
press crown rolls. _ 

The technical section service 
award, presented annually to the 
technical committee chairman 
judged to have furthered the inter- 
ests of the organization most and 
donated by R. L. Weldon of Bathurst 
Power & Paper Co., was won by J. 
M. Fear, Gaspesia Sulphite Co., 





COL. JOHN H. PRICE, Vice President of Price 
Bros., at the annual meeting of the Canadian 


Association. Col. Price was taken prisoner 
by the Japs at Hong Kong where he was 
serving with his regiment at outbreak of war 
with Japan. 
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R. L. WELDON, President of Bathurst Power 
and Paper Co., and retiring Chairman of 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, re- 
ceiving the Association's award from E. 
HOWARD SMITH for meritorious service dur- 
ing term of his office. 


chairman of the sulfite committee. 

A warning that demand for fine 
paper in Canada will continue to ex- 
ceed supply was uttered by G. W. 
Earnshaw, chairman of the book and 
writing paper committee. New pro- 
ductive capacity cannot become ef- 
fective in less than a year and a 
half. 

The papers presented to the three 
day sessions of the technical section 
covered a wide range of subjects. In 
the first morning meeting A. Hell- 
strom, of Fraser Companies, de- 
scribed the use of absorption towers 
for the recovery of low pressure re- 
lief in sulfite pulping; F. H. Yorston 
and T. R. Moore surveyed pulping 
variables in ‘the sulfite process; G. 
F. Allo of Bathurst Power & Paper 
Co., reviewed alkaline pulping in 
Canadian mills and J. N. Swartz of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills dealt 
with the bleaching of sulfate pulp. 

(Mr. Allo’s paper is on page 62.) 

A trio from the west coast—I. H. 
Andrews, S. A. Collicutt and R. C. 
Bledsoe—participated in the after- 
noon session with a paper based on 
their experience at Powell River, B. 
C., on the function of the pulpstone 
grinding surface. An _ interesting, 
chart-illustrated analysis of stock 
chest agitation was given by. J. J. 
Keon of Wm. Kennedy & Sons, 
Owen Sound. A. E. Montgomery of 
J. O. Ross Engineering Co. described 
paperboard drying methods. 

Studies of rosin sizing were the 
subjects dealt with by D. Price and 
D. D. Cameron, Hercules Powder 
Co.,and F. W. Locker and L. G. 
Durrant of the E. B. Eddy Co. spoke 
on “A Stain for the Identification 
of Bleached Sulfite and Bleached 
Sulfate Fibers.” 

On the second day, J. Foster, An- 
glo Canadian Development Co., dis- 
cussed the use of Vortraps for the 
removal of dirt from sulfite pulp. F. 
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Some of these traveled farthest to attend the Montreal convention. 


Left to right—G. Harold Fisk, representing Powell River Co. and Pacific 


Mills, Ltd., in eastern Canada; David G. Stenstrom, Secretary-Manager, western branch, Canadian Pulp and Paper Assn., Vancouver, B. C.; Harry 
Andrews, Technical Director, Powell River Co., William Cramb, Beater Room Supt., Powell River Co.; Paul E. Cooper, President, Pacific Mills, Ltd.; 
R. H. R. Young, Resident Manager, Pacific Mills, Ocean Falls, B. C. 


NEW EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF WOODLANDS SECTION of Canadian Pulp & Paper Association: 
Front row, left to right: W. D. Bennett, Asst. Mgr., Woodlands Section; Gordon Godwin, Vice 
Chairman, Quebec North Shore Paper Co., Montreal; R. G. MacFarlane, Chairman, Fraser Cos., 
Ltd., Edmundston, N. B.; D. F. Avery, immediate past Chairman, Great Lakes Paper Co., Fort 
William, Ontario; M. R. Kane, Price Bros., Quebec City; C. C. Atkinson, Fraser Cos. Ltd., Ed- 
mundston, N. B.; W. A. E. Pepler, Quebec Forest Industries Assn., Quebec City. 


Back row, left to right: W. A. Delahey, Ontario Forest Industries, Toronto; C. B. Davis, Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co., Toronto; Francois Faure, Consolidated Paper Corp., Montreal; Maj. Gen. 
Howard Kennedy, Ontario Paper Co., Ltd., Montreal; A. Koroleff, Manager, Woodlands Section, 
Montreal; and J. V. Perrin, Brown Corp., Quebec City. 


J. Lang, Dexter Sulfite Co., and 
John Evafis, of the sulfite committee 
of the association, spoke on Jonsson 
screens as sulfite knotters and sulfite 
yield from wood, respectively, while 
J. N. Swartz of Howard Smith Pa- 
per Mills, collaborated with I. H. 
Andrews, of Powell River Co., in a 
paper on Flakt dryers for sulfite. 
Those taking part in the wood 
chemistry discussions included: H. 
B. Marshall, Ontario Research 
Foundation; J. McK. Limerick, 
Bathurst Power & Paper Co.; A. J. 
Corey, Fraser Companies, and Clark 
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C. Heritage, of Wood Conversion 
Co. and Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
in Cloquet, Wis., and Longview, 
Wash. 

Among the subject on the final 
day’s program were: Trends in in- 
dustrial relations, Prof. J. C. Cam- 
eron, Queen’s University; relation- 
ships between the chemical industry 
and the paper industry, G. I. Hoover, 
Provincial Paper Co., and technical 
approach to pulp and paper mill 
slime control, J. A. Holmes, National 
Aluminate Co. 
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J. H. Ross gave a progress report 
on the alkaline pulping research 
project at the Pulp and Paper Re- 
search Institute of Canada. C.S. V. 
Hawkins, Price Bros. & Co. led off 
a discussion of sulfite for board, and 
panel discussions followed on engi- 
neering, fine papers, groundwood 
and wood chemistry. 


European Symposium 


European developments in the 
field of pulp and paper manufacture 
during the war years formed the 
theme of discussion at one of the 
technical sessions of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association in Mon- 
treal, participated in by a group who 
at different times during the past 
few months and under various aus- 
pices went overseas to see at first 
hand what was being done in Ger- 
many, the Scandinavian countries, 
the United Kingdom, Holland and 
Belgium. 


Those who took part in the sym- 
posium, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Allen C. Hill, technical director 
of Anglo Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Co., who himself toured Europe re- 
cently, were: Dr. W. Boyd Camp- 
bell, Pulp and Paper Research In- 
stitute of Canada; Gerard Laroque, 
News Syndicate Co.; Dr. Ferdinand 
Kraft, Marathon Paper Mills of 
Canada; George Balko, Mead Corp., 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and J. N. McGov- 
ern, U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 


Generally speaking, the report 
brought back by these observers was 
that war interfered with the Euro- 
pean industry only to the extent that 
labor and material shortages cur- 
tailed output and prevented the exe- 
cution of technical improvements. 
Very little damage had been caused 
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to the mills, even in Germany. But 
wartime conditions had encouraged 
ingenuity and thus had developed 
several novel improvisations which 
might be found useful for permanent 
adoption. 

Dr. Campbell, who made his tour 
with Dr. Hill, and covered some 2500 
miles on the continent, visited 
twelve mills in Germany. He re- 
ported that Germany had been des- 
perately short of wood and that its 
own forests had been overcut. Ow- 
ing to the scarcity of coniferous spe- 
cies, German mills had made im- 
portant progress in the use of beech 
and other short fiber hardwood, from 
which rayon staple fiber had been 
produced. One complication in this 
connection was that beech in the 
sulfite process did not yieid the rich 
liquor that could readily be con- 
verted into alcohol. However, it had 
been found that hardwood liquor 
would produce yeast and this had 
been done on an extensive scale. 
(A complete, illustrated article on 
this process was published in Pup & 
Paper Inpustry last month). 

Drs. Campbell and Hill also visited 
Norway, Sweden and Finland. In 
Sweden they had been impressed by 
the emphasis on cleanliness in the 
mills and the devotion to research. 
Barking was done before the wood 
went to the mills, mostly by hand 
barker or motor driven tools. Wide 
use of stainless steel in the mills was 
notable, especially in places where 
in North America brass or lead 
would probably be employed. 

“The standards of engineering in 
Scandinavia seemed generally 
higher,” said Dr. Campbell. 

Mr. McGovern of Madison had 
also been fascinated by the utiliza- 
tion of beech in Germany, which he 
said represented about three quar- 
ters of the dissolving pulp produc- 
tion. Three large mills accounted 
for about 89% of Germany’s sulfite 
production. 

Most of the wood in Germany was 
barked by hand in the woods or by 
knife barker, he said, adding that all 
mills he visited utilized waste liquor 
to some extent. Generally speak- 
ing, he found the German sulfite in- 
dustry less advanced than in Can- 
ada, the United States or Scandi- 
navia, but it was well geared to the 
country’s economic level. 

Dr. Kraft, some of whose views 
were published in Putp & Paper In- 
DUSTRY in December with Niles M. 
Anderson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Marathon Paper 
Mills of Canada, from Europe, said 
that the mills of Scandinavia com- 
pared favorably with those of this 
country in efficiency but not in 
mechanization. Scandinavian mills 
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AT CANADIAN INDUSTRY MEETING: 


Top row, left to right: J. V. Perrin, Brown Corp., Quebec; R. G. MacFarlane, new Chairman of 
Woodlands Section, Fraser Co.'s, Ltd., Edmunton, N. B., and Dr. Otto Maass, General Director, 


Pulp & Paper Institute of Canada. 


Middle row, left to right: J. O. Sisler, Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co., Sault Ste. Marie; J. F. Brown, 
Thunder Bay Pulp & Paper Co., Fort William, Ont., and E. J. Corriveau, Ontario, and Minnesota 


Paper Co., Fort Frances, Ont. 


Bottom row, left to right: P. W. Neil, Quebec North Shore Paper Co. of Baie Comeau, Que.; 
Raymond Boucher, Canadian International Paper Co., Hawkesbury, Ont.; F. X. Guimond, Cana- 
dian’ International Paper Co. (Gatineau mill), and C. G. Malcolm of E. B. Eddy Companies 


(Booth mill), Hull, Quebec. 


handle longer logs in their barking 
drums than in Canada or the Unit- 
ed States. He saw one new type of 
barker, operated with chains and 
handling one log at a time. It 
weighed only 6 tons, was readily 
mobile and did a good job in the 
woods. 

Dr. Laroque was in Europe for the 
War Production Board and his main 
object had been to observe methods 
of newsprint manufacture and news- 
paper printing. He admired the spot- 
less condition of Scandinavian mills, 
even though some of their machines 
were extremely old. The important 
place held by research in the indus- 
try was also remarkable; at one mill 
that produced only 300 tons daily, 40 
to 50 persons were employed in lab- 
oratory and research work. 

To compete with the radio, Dr. 
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Laroque said, there might be a con- 
tinuing tendency in the United 
Kingdom to use light newsprint with 
special ink for airmail editions. He 
thought this paper could be pro- 
duced from groundwood. 

“Technical efficiency in Scandi- 
navia and the United Kingdom may 
not be equal to this country’s,” said 
Dr. Laroque, “but here and there 
they have developed some new gad- 
get or technique that represents a 
real improvement, and the fact that 
they are more research-conscious 
may be due to their more limited 
resources. 

“One technical expert told me 
over there—You'll take more 
chances in America. If your first 
method or installation isn’t satisfac- 
tory you'll scrap it.’ And he added 
rather sadly—‘We can’t afford that 
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way of doing things over here. We 
must take a little longer and hope 
to get it right the first time.’ ” 

Mr. Balko found paper manufac- 
ture in Europe had made little real 
advance during the five or six years 
of war. Conditions were naturally 
worst in the occupied countries, 
where Germany had made huge 








levies for fuel, where transportation 
was disorganized, raw materials, la- 
bor and food were in short supply 
and depreciated money offered little 
incentive. 


Woodlands Section 


R. G. MacFarlane of the 
Fraser Companies, Ltd., Edmunds- 


AT CANADIAN INDUSTRY MEETING in Montreal in late January: 
Top row, left te right: J. D. Brown, Sproat Waldron Co., Munsie, Pa., W. Holland of North 


Shore Paper Co., Baie Comeau, Que., and G. E. Ship , D 





Paper, Donnacona, Que., 


who was awarded $1000 by Ontario Paper Co. for paper on utilization of hardwood in manu- 


facture of newsprint. 


Second row, left to right: Frank Silver, Price Bros., Quebec, Mowbery Jones, Mersey Pulp & 
Paper Co., Liverpool, N. S., and C. P. Reaper, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand, Montreal. 


Third row, left to right: Arthur Schmon, President, Ontcrio Paper Co.; Elliott M. Little, President, 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Co., and R. J. Askin, Manager of Mills, Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 


Bottom row, left to right: Mrs. Claire Jones Lamont, Chemical Engineer, North Eastern Paper 
Products, Quebec; John Evans, Technical Assistant, CPPA, Montreal; Miss A. M. Johnson, Re- 
search Chemist, Ontario Research Foundation, Toronto, and C. K. Logan, McGill University. 
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ton, New Brunswick, is the new 
chairman of the woodlands section, 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, succeeding B. F. Avery, woods 
manager of Great Lakes Paper Co., 
Fort William. 

Vice chairman is Gordon God- 
win, Quebec North Shore Paper Co., 
Montreal, who has spearheaded the 
efforts of eastern Canadian mills to 
increase mechanization in the forest. 


Councillors are C. B. Davis, Abiti- 
bi Power & Paper Co., Toronto; G. 
Harold Fisk, Powell River Co.’s rep- 
resentative in the east; F. Faure, 
Consolidated Paper Co., Montreal; 
Verne E. Johnson, Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Co., Montreal; M. R. 
Kane, Price Bros., Quebec; J. B. 
Matthews, Provincial Paper Co., 
Port Arthur; H. G. Shanche, Brown 
Corp., Berlin, N. H.; C. C. Atkin- 
son, Fraser Companies, Edmundston, 
N. B. 

Serving ex-officio are B. F. Avery 
of Great Lakes; W. A. E. Pepler, 
manager of Quebec Forest Indus- 
tries, Montreal; W. A. Delahey, 
manager, Ontario Forest Industries, 
Toronto; J. O. Wilson, Anglo Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Co., Quebec. 

At the annual luncheon meeting 
awards were made to men in the 
industry for cutstanding accomplish- 
ments during the past year. 

Ontario Paper Co.’s award to the 
man who had contributed most to 
the promotion of power logging was 
presented by President Arthur 
Schmon to Gordon Godwin of Que- 
bec North Shore Paper Co., Price 
Bros.’ award, presented by M. R. 
Kane of that Company to J. O. Wil- 
son was in recognition of his studies 
in forest management; Brown 
Corp.’s award, presented by James 
V. Perrin of that company, went to 
Louis L. Wetmore of Price Bros. for 
effective industrial application of re- 
search; Brompton Pulp & Paper 
Co.’s award was made in the absence 
of General Manager P. H. Scowen 
by A. Koroleff, manager of the sec- 
tion, to Charles Ross Silversides, for 
the latter’s meritorious work in for- 
est conservation, with special refer- 
ence to spruce and balsam. 

At the woodlands section’s busi- 
ness session, a message from Presi- 
dent Fowler, of the association, 
stressed the importance of a pro- 
gressive approach to forest problems 


General Howard Kennedy of On- 
tario Paper Co., said a new pulp- 
wood production problem in Que- 
bec is the campaign for an eight- 
hour day. “It may soon be manda- 
tory for us in Quebec to use more 
unskilled workers at fewer hours,” 
he declared. 
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Preliminary figures of the U. 
S. Bureau of Census have been is- 
sued disclosing that U. S. paper and 
paperboard production in 1945 was 
17,374,000 tons—second highest year 
in history and exceeded only by 
1941’s 17,762,365 tons. 


Despite uncertainties in the 
changeover from war to peace and 
continued shortages and restrictions, 
the 1945 production exceeded 1944 
by about 200,000 tons. 


What are the prospects for 1946? 
Let’s take a look at the APPA, U. S. 
Pulp Producers and Department of 
Commerce forecasts. 


E. W. Tinker, executive secretary 
of American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion, says that barring raw mate- 
rial shortages and crippling strikes, 
an increase of about 1,000,000 tons, 
evenly divided between paper and 
board, can be anticipated, which 
would bring the 1946 figure to about 
18,300,000. The demand is certainly 
there, he said, but he cautioned that 
there can be no assurance of raw 
material supply. 


He said these factors threaten to 
curb production: (1) lack of woods 
labor to replace war prisoners; (2) 
lack of incentive because of pulp 
price ceilings affecting U. S., Cana- 
dian and Scandinavian sources and 
(3) the usual Baltic freeze-up curb- 
ing Swedish pulp shipments. 

Oliver M. Porter, executive direc- 
tor of the U. S. Pulp Producers As- 
sociation, agrees there is no assur- 
ance of enough pulp for a million- 
ton paper production increase in 
1946, although paper mill capacity 
and consumer demand. 

Pulp demand will exceed supply 
during the first six months of 1946, 
said Mr. Porter. He holds out the 
hope that this may ease only dur- 
ing the last six months of the year. 


Paper production at the rate 
achieved in the last quarter of 1945 
can be maintained, he said, only in 
event the mills are willing to op- 
erate on “the pulp-starved furnish 
ratios of the last two years of war.” 
This would mean inferior quality, 
which is hardly what is expected in 
peace time. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has issued a prediction that 
U. S. paper and board production 
“will amount to 18,000,000 tons in 
1946 and that imports from Canada 
will exceed 3,000,000 tons,” with do- 
mestic U. S. requirements 25% high- 
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They’re Very “Iffy’’--Those Forecasts 
Of Record 1946 Paper Production 


er than in any former peace time 
year. 

The Census Bureau reported U. S. 
woodpulp consumption totaled 10,- 
822,633 tons in 1945, compared with 
10,502,204 tons in 1944 and 10,635,- 
320 tons in 1945. 

It reported wood pulp production 
in the U. S. alone as 10,164,868 tons 
in 1945 compared with 10,108,443 in 
1944 and 9,680,462 in 1943. 

Here are the hard facts of pulp 
supply as issued by U. S. Pulp Pro- 
ducers: 


ESTIMATES WOOD PULP SUPPLY 
Last First 
6 Months 6 Months 
of 1945 of 1946 
Imports from Can- 


eee ret 560,000 440,000 
Imports from Eu- 
Pa es cece os 625,000 360,000 


U. S. Production..4,940,000 4,800,000 





fo See 6,125,000 5,600,000 

Pulp stocks on hand at U. S. mills 
—250,000 tons on July 1, 1945, and 
495,000 tons on Nov. 1, 1945. 


Opie Hayes Is Back 
In Office Regularly 


E. J. “Opie” Hayes, office manager of 
the St. Regis Paper Co.’s Kraft Pulp Di- 
vision in Tacoma, Wash., is in good health 
again and on the job regularly after suf- 
fering two sieges of illness from a heart 
ailment last year. He is also pleased to 
have his son, who was wounded in mili- 
tary service in Africa, at work in Tacoma. 





CHARLES G. FRAMPTON, ‘who has retired as 
Superintendent of Fernstrom Paper Mills, Po- 
mona, Calif., but will continue to serve com- 
pany in advisory capacity. 

RICHARD S. BUCKLEY has been promoted to 
Superintendent. 
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Superintendents to Meet 
In Maine June 17-20 


Poland Spring, Maine, has been 
chosen as the 1946 convention site 
for the national gathering of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association—and_ the 
dates are June 17 to 20. 

Reservations may be mailed via 
the association headquarters at 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, and 
Purp & Paper INnpustry was told 
there that present indications are 
that the attendance will break all 
records. Arrangement has been made 
with the Peland Spring management 
for all available space in Poland 
Spring House, Mansion House, 
Ricker Inn and Summit Spring Ho- 
tel. Blanket reservations for several 
rooms cannot be accepted, the as- 
sociation says, due to the popularity 
of the area in the month June. The 
hotel arrangements make it more 
feasible to arrange for parties of 
three or four than parties of one or 
two, and the association asks for the 
names of those with whom you 
would be willing to share such ar- 
rangements when making your own 
reservation. 

Site of the 1946 meet had been a 
matter of conjecture for some weeks, 
and it was finally decided to return 
to the location of two previous con- 
ventions after considering problems 
of transportation, meeting space 
and hotel accommodations. 


Wolf Appointed 
By State Governor 


R. B. Wolf, manager, Pulp Div., Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash., 
has been appointd to a board to be known 
as the Washington State Forests Products 
Institute, created and headed personally 
by Governor Wallgren of that state. 

The purposes of the institute is to en- 
courage closer use of wood resources and 
development of needed wood products. 
Serving with the governor are nine lead- 
ers from industries, forest agencies and 
unions. 


Charles Stehman Becomes 


Soundview Master Mechanic 


Charles Stehman has been promoted to 
master mechanic at Soundview Pulp Co., 
Everett, Wash., it is announced by Leo 
S. Burdon, general manager. 

Mr. Stehman succeeds John Moak, who 
has moved to West Linn., Ore., to take a 
position in connection with the construc- 
tion work at the Crown Zellerbach mill 
there. 

A long-time employe of Soundview, 
Mr. Stehman earned his appointment by 
regular promotions, his last position be- 
ing that of head machinist. 
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BROWN COMPANY ANNOUNCES 
PLANS TO MAKE SULFATE PULP 


New 196-inch towel machine being made by Rice, Barton and General 
Process Div. of GAT is supplying causticisers, digesters, evaporator. 


Late in January, Frederic G. 
Coburn, president of Brown Co., an- 
nounced in New York official word 
of the expansion program at the 
Berlin, N. H., mills. 

Installation of a 196-inch paper 
machine, built by Rice, Barton, is 
included in the program. It will 
produce towels at 1200 feet per 
minute. 

New sulfate pulp producing facili- 
ties are included in the new equip- 
ment. The General Process division 
of the General American Transpor- 
tation Company is supplying the 
lime kiln, causticizers, digesters, 
blow tanks, and evaporator. Capac- 
ity of the new sulfate mill will be 
60,000 tons annually. 


Northeastern Mill Trend 


The shifting emphasis in some 
of the upper New York and New 
England mills from spruce and soft 
woods and the sulfite process to the 
use of hardwoods in new and im- 
proved sulfate pulping processes has 
been previously reported. Just one 
example of this trend is the Brown 
Co. program announced by Mr. Co- 
burn. 

This opens up a whole new type 
of forest resource—the birch, beech 
and maple of New England—to com- 
mercial utilization just at the time 
when availability of spruce for pulp- 
wood was becoming more restricted. 

The technical men of Brown Co. 
and other interested companies have 
made this development possible. 

Now word comes that one of the 
biggest operators in the South is go- 
ing to build a mill to utilize hard- 
woods exclusively. 

As far back as 1927 successful ex- 
periments were made by the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory in Mad- 
ison, Wis., in pulping hardwoods 
suitable for papermaking. Millions 
of cords of available hardwood could 
be used in paper making with good 
results. 

In the Northeast and in the Great 
Lakes States, the problem has been 
that of finding an extender to short 
stocks of softwoods. In the South, 
there is the problem of ridding for- 
ests of “weed trees” to permit more 
economical reforestation. 

The main distadvantage of hard- 
woods is the shortness of their fibres. 
Experience has shown, however, that 
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O. C. SCHOENWERK, 3240 Lake Shore Dr., 
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10% to 15% hardwood pulp can be 
added to most papers, including pine 
kraft, without noticeable effect on 
quality. Thus, Southern mills alone 
could use up to one million cords 
of hardwood per year and thereby 
not only increase their supply of 
fibres but also achieve more econ- 
omy in reforestation. 


Lyman Beeman of the St. Regis 
Paper Co., in an article published re- 
cently in Purp & Paper INpustry, 
pointed out that the paper industry 
of New York must rely more upon 
hardwood resources if it is to con- 
tinue as an important factor in the 
industrial economy of the state. 


The New England states have con- 
siderable quantities of beech and 
maple, and from New York down 
through the Adirondacks are large 
stands of yellow poplar—all of which 
are more usable as pulpwood than 
lumber. 

Hardwood pulps, according to a 
U. S. Forest Service, are superior 
to softwoods for some types of pa- 
per. Glassine sheets containing as 
much as 80% semi-chemical pulp, 
have been made experimentally with 
excellent results and crepe tissues of 
good quality have been produced 
with 90% hardwood. 

A contract for the recovery fur- 
nace has been made with Com- 
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bustion Engineering Co., New York. 
Contracts for other major items of 
mill equipment either have been or 
will be made shortly. 

It will also result in freeing for 
the market a substantial portion of 
the pulp presently received from its 
subsidiary, the Brown Corp.’s sul- 
phate pulp mill at La Tuque, Can- 
ada. 

The new 196-inch paper machine, 
equipped with a Yankee dryer, will 
take care of increasing towel busi- 
ness. The two 156-inch machines 
presently producing towels will be 
released for manufacture of the com- 
pany’s other paper products. 

O. C. Schoenwerk, consulting en- 
gineer, of Chicago, is acting as con- 
sultant to Brown Co., in connection 
with all phases of the modernization 
plans. 

The sulfate pulps, produced both 
from softwood and hardwood, will 
be available in slush form to the 
Cascade and Riverside paper mills, 
providing the first step of a com- 
pletely integrated operation. Sulfite 
and Alpha pulps will continue to be 
produced for market at the Burgess 
mill. 

The initial capacity of the sulfate 
pulp mill will be about 60,000 tons 
per year, and provision is made for 
both evolution of design and expan- 
sion of capacity. A new set of build- 
ings is being erected in the yard 
of the present Burgess pulp mill to 
house the kraft digesters and to pro- 
vide for installation of equipment 
and machinery for the liquor re- 
covery cycle. 


Ray Hatch Lectures 
At Camas Paper School 


Raymond S. Hatch, research di- 
rector, Pulp Div., Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., was guest lecturer re- 
cently at the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per School of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas, Wash. He discussed 
pulp bleaching, a process in which 
he was one of the pioneers. 

Each year, Mr. Hatch and Norman 
Kelly, manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
pulp mill at Longview, Wash., have 
been guest lecturers at the Crown 
Z institution, at invitation of Dean 
A. G. Natwick, thus annually dem- 
onstrating the close cooperation 
among these two big western man- 
ufacturers. 
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Preliminary figures of the U. 
Bureau of Census have been is- 
yed disclosing that U. S. paper and 
perboard production in 1945 was 
7,374,000 tons—second highest year 
‘history and exceeded only by 
941's 17,762,365 ‘tons. 
Despite uncertainties in the 
hangeover from war to peace and 
‘continued shortages Evel assault ate) etm 
the 1945 production exceeded 1944 
y about 200,000 tons. 
| What are the prospects for 1946? 
Ki take a look at the APPA, U. S. 


















ulp Producers and Department of 
ommerce forecasts. 

| E. W. Tinker, executive secretary 
pf American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion, says that barring raw mate- 
rial shortages and crippling strikes, 
an increase of about 1,000,000 tons, 
evenly divided between paper and 
board, can be anticipated, which 
would bring the 1946 figure to about 
18.300,000. The demand is certainly 
there, he said, but he cautioned that 
ere can be no assurance of raw 
aterial supply. 





He said these factors threaten to 
» production: (1) lack of woods 
bor to replace war prisoners; (2) 
ck of incentive because of pulp 
ice ceilings affecting U. S., Cana- 
jan and Scandinavian sources and 
) the usual Baltic freeze-up curb- 
g Swedish pulp shipments. 





‘Oliver M. Porter, executive direc- 
r of the U. S. Pulp Producers As- 
lation, agrees there is no assur- 
ce of enough pulp for a million- 
1 paper production increase in 
6, although paper mill capacity 
consumer demand. 

Pulp demand will exceed supply 
ring the first six months of 1946, 
id Mr. Porter. He holds out the 
pe that this may ease only dur- 
the last six months of the year. 


Paper production at the rate 
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 U. S. Department of Com- 
te has issued a prediction that 
S. paper and board production 
‘ amount to 18,000,000 tons in 
ind that imports from Canada 
exceed 3,000,000 tons,” with do- 
be U.S. requirements 25% high- 
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er than in any former peace time 
year. 

The Census Bureau reported U. S. 
woodpulp consumption totaled 10,- 
822,633 tons in 1945, compared with 
10,502,204 tons in 1944 and 10,635,- 
320 tons in 1945. 

It reported wood pulp production 
in the U. S. alone as 10,164,868 tons 
in 1945 compared with 10,108,443 in 
1944 and 9,680,462 in 1943. 

Here are the hard facts of pulp 
supply as issued by U. S. Pulp Pro- 


ducers: 
ESTIMATES WOOD PULP SUPPLY 
Last First 
6 Months 6 Months 
of 1945 of 1946 
Imports from Can- 
ada ..:... ........ 560,000 440,000 
Imports from Eu- 
rope .. ......... 625,000 360,000 


U. S. Production..4,940,000 4.800.000 





Total ..... .......6,125,000 5,600,000 

Pulp stocks on hand at U. S. mills 
—250,000 tons on July 1, 1943, and 
495,000 tons on Nov. 1, 1945. 


Opie Hayes Is Back 
In Office Regularly 


E. J. “Opie” Hayes, office manager of 
the St. Regis Paper Co.’s Kraft Pulp Di- 
vision in Tacoma, Wash., is in good health 
again and on the job regularly after suf- 
fering two sieges of illness from a heart 
ailment last year. He is also pleased to 


have his son, who was wounded in mili- 
tary service in Africa, at work in Tacoma. 


CHARLES G. FRAMPTON, who has retired os 
Superintendent of Fernstrom Paper Mills, Po- 
mona, Calif., but will continue to serve com- 
pany in advisory capacity. 

RICHARD S. BUCKLEY has been promoted to 
Superintendent. 
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Superintendents to Meet 
In Maine June 17-20 


Poland Spring, Maine, has been 
chosen as the 1946 convention site 
for the national gathering of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association—and_ the 
dates are June 17 to 20. 

Reservations may be mailed via 
the association headquarters at 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, and 
Pup & Paper INpustry was told 
there that present indications are 
that the attendance will break all 
records. Arrangement has been made 
with the Poland Spring management 
for all available space in Poland 
Spring House, Mansion House, 
Ricker Inn and Summit Spring Ho- 
tel. Blanket reservations for several 
rooms cannot be accepted, the as- 
sociation says, due to the popularity 
of the area in the month June. The 
hotel arrangements make it more 
feasible to arrange for parties of 
three or four than parties of one or 
two, and the association asks for the 
names of those with whom you 
would be willing to share such ar- 
rangements when making your own 
reservation. 

Site of the 1946 meet had been a 
matter of conjecture for some weeks, 
and it was finally decided to return 
to the location of two previous con- 
ventions after considering problems 
of transportation, meeting space 
and hotel accommodations. 


Wolf Appointed 
By State Governor 


R. B. Wolf, manager, Pulp Div., Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash.., 
has been appointd to a board to be known 
as the Washington State Forests Products 
Institute, created and headed personally 
by Governor Wallgren of that state. 

The purposes of the institute is to en- 
courage closer use of wood resources and 
development of needed wood products. 
Serving with the governor are nine lead- 
ers from industries, forest agencies and 
unions. 


Charles Stehman Becomes 


Soundview Master Mechanic 


Charles Stehman has been promoted to 
master mechanic at Soundview Pulp Co., 
Everett, Wash., it is announced by Leo 
S. Burdon, general manager. 

Mr. Stehman succeeds John Moak, who 
has moved to West Linn., Ore., to take a 
position in connection with the construc- 
tion work at the Crown Zellerbach mill 
there. 

A long-time employe of Soundview, 
Mr. Stehman earned his appointment by 
regular promotions, his last position be- 
ing that of head machinist. 
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BROWN COMPANY ANNOUNCES 





PLANS TO MAKE SULFATE PULP 


New 196-inch towel machine being made by Rice, Barton and General 
Process Div. of GAT is supplying causticisers, digesters, evaporator. 


Late in January, Frederic G. 
Coburn, president of Brown Co., an- 
nounced in New York official word 
of the expansion program at the 
Berlin, N. H., mills. 

Installation of a 196-inch paper 
machine, built by Rice, Barton, is 
included in the program. It will 
produce towels at 1200 feet per 
minute. 

New sulfate pulp producing facili- 
ties are included in the new equip- 
ment. The General Process division 
of the General American Transpor- 
tation Company is supplying the 
lime kiln, causticizers, digesters, 
blow tanks, and evaporator. Capac- 
ity of the new sulfate mill will be 
60,000 tons annually. 


Northeastern Mill Trend 


The shifting emphasis in some 
of the upper New York and New 
England mills from spruce and soft 
woods and the sulfite process to the 
use of hardwoods in new and im- 
proved sulfate pulping processes has 
been previously reported. Just one 
example of this trend is the Brown 
LOrewes osucy-su-beee-vetetoletelercre Mm ohiam\) Gum Orel 
burn. 

This opens up a whole new type 
of forest resource—the birch, beech 
and maple of New England—to com- 
mercial utilization just at the time 
when availability of spruce for pulp- 
wood was becoming more restricted. 

The technical men of Brown Co. 
vale Melseloumtetccsuc-iccre Meelentes tals meer hus 
made this development possible. 

Now word comes that one of the 
biggest operators in the South is go- 
ing to build a mill to utilize hard- 
woods exclusively. 

As far back as 1927 successful ex- 
periments were made by the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory in Mad- 
ison, Wis., in pulping hardwoods 
suitable for papermaking. Millions 
of cords of available hardwood could 
be used in paper making with good 
results. 

In the Northeast and ‘in the Great 
Lakes States, the problem has been 
that of finding an extender to short 
stocks of softwoods. In the South, 
there is the problem of ridding for- 
ests of “weed trees” to permit more 
economical reforestation. 

The main distadvantage of hard- 
woods is the shortness of their fibres. 
Experience has shown, however, that 
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©. C. SCHOENWERK, 3240 Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago, Consulting Engineer for expansion 
project of Brown Co., at Berlin, N. H. 


10°<,.to 15°« hardwood pulp can be 
added to most papers, including pine 
kraft, without noticeable effect on 
quality. Thus, Southern mills alone 
could use up to one million cords 
of hardwood per year and thereby 
not only increase their supply of 
fibres but also achieve more econ- 
omy in reforestation. 


Lyman Beeman of the St. Regis 
Paper Co.,; in an article published re- 
cently in Purp & Paper INpbustTry, 
pointed out thatthe paper industry 
of New York must rely more upon 
hardwood resources if it is to con- 
tinue as an important factor in the 
industrial economy of the state. 


The New-England states have con- 
siderable quantities of beech and 
maple, and from New York down 
through the Adirondacks are large 
stands of yellow poplar—all of which 
are more usable as pulpwood than 
lumber. ; 

Hardwood pulps, according to a 
U. S. Forest Service, are superior 
to softwoods for some types of pa- 
per. Glassine sheets containing as 
much as 80% semi-chemical pulp, 
have been made experimentally with 
excellent results and crepe tissues of 
good quality have been produced 
with 90% hardwood. 

A contract for the recovery fur- 
nace has been made with Com- 
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bustion Engineering Co., New York 
Contracts for other major items of 
mill equipment either have been or 
will be made shortly. 

It will also result in freeing for 
the market a substantial portion of 
the pulp presently received from its 
subsidiary, the Brown Corp.’s sul- 
phate pulp mill at La Tuque, Can- 
ada. 

The new 196-inch paper machine, 
equipped with a Yankee dryer, will 
take care of increasing towel busi- 
ness. The two 156-inch machines 
presently producing towels will be 
released for manufacture of the com- 
pany’s other paper products. 

O. C. Schoenwerk, consulting en- 
gineer, of Chicago, is acting as con- 
sultant to Brown Co., in connection 
with all phases of the modernization 
plans. 

The sulfate pulps, produced both 
from softwood and hardwood, will 
be available in slush form to the 
Cascade and Riverside paper mills 
providing the first step of a com- 
pletely integrated operation. Sulfite 
and Alpha pulps will continue to be 
produced for market at the Burgess 
mill 

The initial capacity of the sulfate 
pulp mill will be about 60,000 tons 
per year, and provision is made fo 
both evolution of design and expan- 
sion of capacity. A new set of build- 
ings is being erected in the yard 
of the present Burgess pulp mill to 
house the kraft digesters and to pro- 
vide for installation -of equipment 
and machinery for the liquor re- 
covery cycle. 


Ray Hatch Lectures 
At Camas Paper School 


Raymond S. Hatch, research di- 
Pulp Div., Weyerhaeuse’ 
Timber Co., was guest lecturer re 
cently at the Crown Willamette Pa 
per School of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas, Wash. He discussed 
pulp bleaching, a process in which 
he was one of the pioneers. 

Each year, Mr. Hatch and Norman 
Kelly, manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
pulp mill at Longview, Wash., have 
been guest lecturers at the Crown 
Z institution, at invitation of Dean 
A. G. Natwick, thus annually dem- 
onstrating the close cooperation 
among these two big western man- 
ufacturers. 


rector, 
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PEJEBSCOT MILL TO MAKE NEWS; 
ALSO A NEW PRODUCER IN SOUTH 


Two developments on the 
newsprint front last month promise 
to throw a slight brake, at least 
temporarily, on the trend away from 
newsprint production in the United 
States, which has been creating 
alarm among newspaper publishers. 
These are: 

1. Determination of Southern pub- 
lishers to have another two-machine 
newsprint mill, even if they have to 
buy stock in it. 

2. Confirmation by PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY that the Pejeb- 
scot mill in Maine has been pur- 
chased by Hearst. 

Pejebscot Paper Co., Brunswick, 
Maine, has been acquired by the 
Hearst Consolidated Corp., New 
York, it was announced to PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY on February 
l by Arthur Schroeder, president. 
Mr. Schroeder said that the mill was 
being acquired solely as a protec- 
tion in requirements and that it 
would in no way interfere with pres- 
ent Hearst newsprint contracts. 

Pejebscot has not made newsprint 
since 1940 being devoted to the 
pee Vetebe-(elabbuc Mme) @mE"d uoletete Ru verere MME) oc i 
cialty papers since that time. 

It will now be transferred back 
to newsprint, and is the first re- 
versal of a strong recent trend of 
mills going from newsprint into book 
Ev ate Mb eet-t24:VAbeC- ws oy-0 60-3 ace 

Mr. Schroeder said that he had in- 
dications from Hearst interests that 
there would be no change in man- 
agement personnel. 

Edgar S. Catlin is vice president 
and. manager of manufacturing, 
Worthen E. Brawn is general su- 
perintendent and E. R. Comee, chief 
engineer. The mill’s rated capacity 
for groundwood pulp is 90 tons 
daily. It has been making book, 
coating stock, catalog, tablet and 
other papers on three Fourdriniers 
of 87, 117 and 137 inch trim. 


Plans in the South 


Determination to push for 
construction of a two-machine news- 
print mill for the southeast area to 
produce 100,000 tons annually was 
voiced by: the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association at a meeting 
of directors held in Atlanta, Ga., on 
January 27. 

The directors’ expression came as 
uesebebueet-Laleye Mme) meet oMBelchuscj sur el meee) ore 
mittee report following its session 
under the chairmanship of Clar- 
ence B. Hanson, Jr., publisher of the 
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Birmingham (Ala.) News and Age- 
Herald. George C. Biggars, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal is chair- 
man of the newspaper men’s board. 
Carl B. Short, Roanoke, Va., is 
president. 

According to Walter C. Johnson, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., secretary-man- 
ager of SNPA, the newsprint proj- 
ect will cost between $10,000,000 
and $15,000,000, may be located in 
Georgia, Alabama or Louisiana; and 
will be carried into completion by 
one of three groups now negotiat- 
ing with the publishers. The news- 
paper interests, said Mr. Johnson, 
are ready to contract for the mill 
output for five years or more and to 


take stock. 


The Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association members are en- 
couraged in their work for a second 
newsprint mill by the success of the 
first mill built in Lufkin, Texas, un- 
der the name of the Southland Pa- 
per Mills, Inc., which is doubling its 
original capacity. 


Winners in Tennis 
At Union Bag & Paper Corp. 


A tennis tournament at Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga., was so suc- 
cessful it is going to be made an annual 
affair. Ernie Wynn, auditor, won the 
championship, and Dr. C. E. Hartford, 
recently promoted to manager of the pulp 
and paper division from general supt., 
and Dr. H. Y. Charbonnier, superintend- 
ent of the technical service. were run- 
ners-up 





Ocean highway, May 16-19. 


BIG COAST MEETING AT GEARHART, ORE., 
MAY 16-19—RAY BARTON WILL ATTEND 


One of the biggest regional meetings of the pulp and paper industry this year 
will be held at Gearhart, Ore.. popular fishing and resort village on the Pacific 


This will be the annual Joint Spring Meeting of the Pacific Coast Division of 
the Superintendents Association and the Pacific Coast Section of TAPPI. 





The meetings will be held on Fri. and Sat., May 17 and 18, with a get-together 
on the previous evening. Two resort hotels—the Gearhart Hotel and the Ocean 
House—are reserving all rooms for the affair and the golf course also will be re- 
served. 

Ray Barton of Plainwell, Mich., the president of the American Pulp & Paper 
Mills Superintendents Association, will be an honored guest and quite a number 
of eastern equipment and supply company executives are expected. 

Final plans for the meeting were approved at a meeting in Longview, Wash.. 
Feb. 5, attended by Charles Ackley, of the Lebanon Crown Zellerbach mill, who 
is chairman of the Coast superintendents, and Harold Bialkowsky, of the Everett 
Weyerhaeuser mill, chairman of the Coast TAPPI. and other officers of the two 
groups. Bob True and Fred Armbruster were the committee assigned to ar- 
range the meeting. 





GORDON SHERWOOD (left), Asst. to the President, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co 
Ore., and THOMAS H. GRANT, new Sulfite Supt.. Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 


Mr 





. Sherwood; graduate of U. of Utah, rose to Lieut. Commander in Navy Air Corps and di- 


rected a squadron aboard carrier Lexington during war, joined Hawley in December. 





, Oregon City, © 





Mr. Grant, born in Dundee, Scotland, became a U. S. citizen in 1926. 
Whalen Pulp & Paper Co., Port Alice, B. C.; Dunn Sulphite Paper Co., 


He held positions with 
Port Huron, Mich.; Crown 


Wilamette at Lebanon, Ore., and Columbia River Paper Mills at Vancouver, Wash.. before join- 


ing Hawley in 1944 as Technical Director. 
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PEJEBSCOT MILL TO MAKE NEWS; 
ALSO A NEW PRODUCER IN SOUTH 


Two developments on the 
newsprint front last month promise 
to throw a slight brake, at least 
temporarily, on the trend away from 
newsprint production in the United 
States, which has been creating 
alarm among newspaper publishers. 
These are: 

1. Determination of Southern pub- 
lishers to have another two-machine 
newsprint mill, even if they have to 
buy stock in it. 

2. Confirmation by PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY that the Pejeb- 
scot mill in Maine has been pur- 
chased by Hearst. 

Pejebscot Paper Co., Brunswick, 
Maine, has been acquired by the 
Hearst Consolidated Corp. New 
York, it was announced to PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY on February 
1 by Arthur Schroeder, president. 
Mr. Schroeder said that the mill was 
being acquired solely as a protec- 
tion in requirements and that it 
would in no way interfere with pres- 
ent Hearst newsprint contracts. 

Pejebscot has not made newsprint 
since 1940 being devoted to the 
manufacture of groundwood spe- 
cialty papers since that time. 

It will now be transferred back 
to newsprint, and is the first re- 
versal of a strong recent trend of 
mills going from newsprint into book 
and magazine papers. 

Mr. Schroeder said that he had in- 
dications from Hearst interests that 
there would be no change in man- 
agement personnel. 

Edgar S. Catlin is vice president 
and manager of manufacturing, 
Worthen E. Brawn is general su- 
perintendent and E. R. Comee, chief 
engineer. The mill’s rated capacity 
for groundwood pulp is 90 tons 
daily. It has been making book, 
coating stock, catalog, tablet and 
other papers on three Fourdriniers 
of 87, 117 and 137 inch trim. 


Plans in the South 


Determination to push for 
construction of a two-machine news- 
print mill for the southeast area to 
produce 100,000 tons annually was 
voiced by the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association at a meeting 
of directors held in Atlanta, Ga., on 
January 27. 

The directors’ expression came as 
confirmation of the newsprint com- 
mittee report following its session 
under the chairmanship of Clar- 
ence B. Hanson, Jr., publisher of the 
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Birmingham (Ala.) News and Age- 
Herald. George C. Biggars, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal is chair- 
man of the newspaper men’s board. 
Carl B. Short, Roanoke, Va., is 
president. 

According to Walter C. Johnson, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., secretary-man- 
ager of SNPA, the newsprint proj- 
ect will cost between $10,000,000 
and $15,000,000, may be located in 
Georgia, Alabama or Louisiana; and 
will be carried into completion by 
one of three groups now negotiat- 
ing with the publishers. The news- 
paper interests, said Mr. Johnson, 
are ready to contract for the mill 
output for five years or more and to 


take stock. 


The Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association members are en- 
couraged in their work for a second 
newsprint mill by the success of the 
first mill built in Lufkin, Texas, un- 
der the name of the Southland Pa- 
per Mills, Inc., which is doubling its 
original capacity. 


Winners in Tennis 
At Union Bag & Paper Corp. 


A tennis tournament at Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga., was so suc- 
cessful it is going to be made an annual 
affair. Ernie Wynn, auditor, won the 
championship, and Dr. C. E. Hartford, 
recently promoted to manager of the pulp 
and paper division from general supt., 
and Dr. H. Y. Charbonnier, superintend- 
ent of the technical service, were run- 
ners-up. 
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BIG COAST MEETING AT GEARHART, ORE., 
MAY 16-19—RAY BARTON WILL ATTEND 


One of the biggest regional meetings of the pulp and paper industry this year 
will be held at Gearhart, Ore., popular fishing and resort village on the Pacific 


This will be the annual Joint Spring Meeting of the Pacific Coast Division of 
the Superintendents Association and the Pacific Coast Section of TAPPI. 

The meetings will be held on Fri. and Sat., May 17 and 18, with a get-together 
Two resort hotels—the Gearhart Hotel and the Ocean 
House—are reserving all rooms for the affair and the golf course also will be re- 


Ray Barton of Plainwell, Mich., the president of the American Pulp & Paper 
Mills Superintendents Association, will be an honored guest and quite a number 
of eastern equipment and supply company executives are expected. 

Final plans for the meeting were approved at a meeting in Longview, Wash.., 
Feb. 5, attended by Charles Ackley, of the Lebanon Crown Zellerbach mill, who 
is chairman of the Coast superintendents, and Harold Bialkowsky, of the Everett 
Weyerhaeuser mill, chairman of the Coast TAPPI, and other officers of the two 
groups. Bob True and Fred Armbruster were the committee assigned to ar- 








GORDON SHERWOOD (left), Asst. to the President, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, 
Ore., and THOMAS H. GRANT, new Sulfite Supt., Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 


Mr. Sherwood, graduate of U. of Utah, rose to Lieut. Commander in Navy Air Corps and di- 
rected a squadron aboard carrier Lexington during war, joined Hawley in December. 


Mr. Grant, born in Dundee, Scotland, became a U. S. citizen in 1926. He held positions with 
Whalen Pulp & Paper Co., Port Alice, B. C.; Dunn Sulphite Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich.; Crown 
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POST-WAR PICTURE 


FOR SOUTHERN PULPWOOD 


Intensified practice of forestry 
on present and needed enlargements 
of mill owned lands is a “must” dur- 
ing the next decade to meet the 
needs of the expanding southern 
pulp and paper industry. Hand-in- 
hand with such a program, there 
must be accompanying work among 
independent pulpwood growers, and 
adoption of effective labor-saving 
mechanization where possible. 

This was the sum-total of pro- 
grammed addresses and discussions 
of the first post-war meeting of 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association, held in Atlanta Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1. 

Speakers during the first day’s 
sessions, in reviewing the organiza- 
tion’s constructively effective work 
and its needed post-war revival, 
built-up to the evening’s event in 
which the mills were somewhat 
bluntly advised to get every owned 
acre fully stocked, and to raise their 
sights of pulpwood supply to 75% 
from their lands instead of an out- 
moded 50% level prevailing before 
conditions changed. 

This latter advice came from Capt. 
I. F. Eldredge, of New Orleans, who 
headed up the Southern Forest Sur- 
vey prior to becoming a consulting 
forester upon retirement from U. S. 
Forest Service. 

After declaring his thesis: “that in 
the not-so-distant future we are go- 
ing to encounter real difficulty in 
supplying our Southern pulp mills 
with wood at acceptable cost and in 
dependable volume unless we set 
out now to enlarge and cultivate 
the supply through the application of 
intensive forestry,” Capt. Eldredge 
pointed to increasing numbers of 
pulp mills and ever-present com- 
petition of the lumber industry for 
trees. 

“That recent surveys . . . indicate 
a rapidly growing reduction of vol- 
ume of saw-log size material .. . 
contains no promise that lumbermen 
in large numbers are going to pass 
out of the picture any time soon. To 
the contrary ... these folks, and 
the pile and pole, railroad tie, ve- 
neer and naval stores people too, 
are learning to use smaller trees and 
are all going to stay in business just 
as long as markets hold up—and 
that looks like a long time indeed.” 

Capt. Eldredge foresees ahead an 
increasing sharp competition among 





HENRY J. MALSBER- 
GER, Atlanta, Ga., 
Gen. Mgr. of South- 
ern Pulpwood Con- 
servation Assn., had 
details worked out 
for smooth meeting. 





forest product industries for trees 
and wonders if the pulpman of the 
future can pay as much for wood as 
a sawmiller can? 

“We have seen average pulpwood 
stumpage prices go from 35c a cord 
up to as much as $2.50 per cord, and 
even more, in the past 12 years. Can 
the industry operate profitably on 
$5.00 stumpage? If it can, how rich 
will be the take of those lucky mills 
whose wood can be supplied wholly 
or mainly from their own forests at 
the mere cost of growing it—say 
$1.50 per cord on the stump.” 

Reviewing the good results ob- 
tained from frequently undermanned 
forestry staffs, Capt. Eldredge doubts 
that any pulp company forest in the 
region has either a fully stocked 
stand or a fully forested area. “The 
time has come when it is both nec- 
essary and economically justified to 
spend real money and large sus- 
tained effort to make every acre a 
mill owns grow every stick it can 
support and grow it as fast as pos- 
sible.” 


65c Labor Rates 


In opening the sessions, Pres- 
ident C. O. Brown (vice-president, 
International Paper Company) said 
it took WPB three years to discover 
that pulpwood is essential to pulp 
production, and only then did the 
southern industry receive the me- 
chanical aid and publicity needed. 

The Southern mills have had 
cheap labor in the past and as a re- 
sult used little machinery, but fac- 
ing minimum 65c per hour labor it 
must resort to mechanical aid to get 
pulpwood to the mill at a reasonable 
basis if it is to meet the competi- 
tion of Canadian mills, of which 
three are already converting to 
kraft, he said. 

While those phases of the Asso- 
ciation’s program involving man- 
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power use suffered, and cutting 
practices encountered difficulties 
from land owners wishing to cash-in 
on current high prices, the work of 
the organization was not entirely 
laid aside during the war, declared 
H. J. Malsberger, the organization’s 
general manager. Prornot.on of fire 
control and general aspects of good 
forestry were continued without in- 
terruption. Other work was contin- 
ued, including the boys’ camps, 
seedling distribution, and others. A 
new angle of approach was an ex- 
hibit at the Summer School session 
of the South at Emory University. 


Hutchins Surveys U. S. Resources 


Southern mills should develop 
larger growth within short distances 
from the plant, according to Curtis 
M. Hutchins, president, Dead River 
Company, Bangor, Maine, and for- 
mer head of WPB Pulpwood Pro- 
duction, who sees the South as an 
area of increasing importance within 
the industry. Reciting that Sweden 
is using wood for fuel and Russia 
has taken half of Finland’s pulp tim- 
ber, he went on to portray supply 
sources in the New England and 
Great Lakes States areas as receding 
from mill sites. In the West, stump- 
age is shortening and in five years 
50% of the big sawmills will be out, 
with no room for new paper mills. 

Progress in Great Lakes states, he 
reported, included large plantings 
which, however, is subject to a slow- 
er growing cycle. 

Details of successful training 
classes for woods workers were giv- 
en by Mr. Hutchins who said two 
men are employed for each 50 work- 
ers; teach them to sharpen saws, 
fell trees the best way, etc. It pays 
dividends, he said. 

The New England states, he said, 
are sorry now they cut so hard, as 
the forest is not coming back so 
good; the South knows this lesson 
and should take advantage of it. 

The Southern Association, said 
Frank Heyward, Jr., who was gen- 
eral manager until last year, when 
he became a “consulting forester” 
only to reappear with Gair Santee 
Corp., which is planning a South- 
eastern mill, stemmed from wide- 
spread fears in the South that the 
pulp mills would put all other for- 
est industries out of business. The 
Association has always talked about 
“forest products” not just “pulp- 
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AT SOUTHERN PULPWOOD CONSERVATION ASSN. ti in Atlant 








Top row (left te right): C. O. BROWN, New York, Vice Pres. of International Paper Co., who, as 1945 President of Assn., presided at 
sessions; T. W. EARLE, Orangeburg, S. C., Vice Pres. of Gair-Santee Corp., who was promoted from Vice Pres. to President of Assn.; 
R. C. BRENT, St. Joe Paper Co., Port St. Joe, Fia.; J. J. (Jess) ARMSTRONG, Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, and J. H. GRAHAM, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Ce., Charleston, S. C. 


Lower row (left to right): PAUL W. SCHOEM, Manager, Forest Farmers of America, Valdosta, Ga.; J. M. TINKER, Georgia State Forester, 
Atlanta; M. H. COLLETT, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., New Yerk; C. F. EVANS, Assistant (U.S.) Regional Forester, Atlanta, and 
W. E. SHEPPERD, Atlanta, Drett Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


wood” and devoted: its efforts to 
“the other fellows’ land” and not 
worried about company land, con- 
cerning which it had no need to 
worry. 


Mr. Heyward then laid down some 
admonitions to the industry, includ- 
ing the following: 


Mills are financed by northern 
capital, and will be wise to operate 
on a program above criticism. 


New-coming mills mean more 
drain and more real support for the 
Association’s conservation program 
in wood procurement. 


Don’t dodge the cutting practice 
problem because the fire problem 
has not been licked. 


The all-purpose forest will bring 
the greatest profit to the owner and 
manufacturer if the necessary mar- 
kets are available, declared Charles 
F. Evans, assistant U. S. regional 
forester. 


Difficulties in establishing sound 
cutting methods among farmer own- 
ers were detailed by R. W. Graeber, 
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North Carolina Farm Forester, who 
said there are three general classi- 
fications (1) owners who're “not 
gonna let” pulpmen or lumbermen 
on their land although their trees 
may be dying of old age; (2) those 
who want “every last cent now”; 
and (3) those trying to cut conserv- 
atively to maintain a stand. He 
“wondered” if there shouldn’t be a 
higher price for good pulywood and 
a secondary level for culls and thin- 
nings. 


J. H. Keener, wood procurement 
officer of Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company, Canton, N. C., talked “off 
the record” on that subject. Ensue- 
ing discussion was interesting, but 
not exciting. 


There will be abundant timber 
for all plants if fire procectiou, re- 
planting and intelligent cutting prac- 
tices are encouraged, said T. W. 
Earle, vice president, Gair Santee 
Corp. “There is more timber burned 
every year than all the plants in 
the South can use.” Mr. Earle re- 
ported use of a machine for plant- 
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ing seedlings, saying his company 
used one in South Carolina last 
year. One man requires a day to 
plant 1000; the machine plants 1500 
per hour. 


The use of a circular, powered 
saw was seen by G. E. Knapp, 
Southern Pulpwood Corporation, 
Birmingham, and K. S. Trowbridge, 
American Pulpwood Association, as 
a prime factor in pulpwood mechan- 
ization. The saw reduces “back- 
breaking” work. 


Other features of mechanization in 
the woods were discussed by J. H. 
Graham, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., Charleston, S. C.; M. H. Col- 
lett, also of the same company; and, 
by John Walker, of the Mack Truck 
Co. 


T. W. Earle, vice president of 
Gair-Santee Corp., Orangeburg, S. 
C., was elected president to succeed 
C. O. Brown, of New York, vice 
president of International Paper Co. 
Karl Swenning, of Hollingsworth & 
Whitney, succeeded Mr. Earle in the 
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vice-presidency. Other members of 
the executive committee will include 
W. J. Dantloft (Champion Paper & 
Fibre), Ed Gaynor (Brunswick Pulp 
& Paper), and Maj. J. H. Friend 
(Int. Paper Co.). 

Members of the organization in- 
clude: Brunswick P. & P., Cham- 
pion, Gulf States, National Con- 
tainer, Camp Manufacturing, Con- 
tainer Corp., Southland Paper Mills, 
West Virginia P. & P., Florida P. & 
P., North Carolina Pulp Co., Glat- 
felter Pulp Wood Co., International 
Paper, Union Bag, St. Joe Paper, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney, Riegel 
Paper Corp., and Gair-Santee Corp. 

Attending the meeting were: 

R. J. Freshwater, Vertrees Young, L. J. 
Risch, and J. H. Foil, Gaylord Container 
Corp., Bogalusa, La.; J. J. Armstrong, 
William Ernst, Union Bag & Paper, Sa- 
vannah; G. B. Curry, E. K. Ash, North 
Carolina Pulpwood Co., Plymouth, N. C.; 
J. B. Johnson, Camp Manufacturing Co., 
Franklin, Va.; Jack Falck, International 
Paper, Panama City, Fla. 

T. W. Earle, Orangeburg, S. C., and 
Frank Heyward, Savannah, Ga., both of 
Gair Santee Corp.; R. C. Brent, St. Joe 
Paper Co., Port St. Joe, Fla.; Curtis M. 
Hutchins, Dead River Company, Bangor, 
Me.; Bruce M. Bebensee, The Flintkote 
Co., Meridian, Miss.; J. M. McClurd, 
Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., Brunswick, 
Ga. 


J. H. Graham, Charleston, S. C., and M. 
H. Collett, New York, West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co.; L. P. Anders, Gulf States 
Pulp & Paper, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; George 
L. Snowdon, Mead Corp., Chillicothe, O.; 
Cc. O. Brown, New York, International 
Paper Co.; X. Weston, Hollingsworth & 
Whitney, Mobile; O. O. Koski, Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper Co., International 
Falls, Minn. 


Nat D. Canterbury, Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co., Houston, Texas; Thomas W. 
Alexander, W. J. Dantoft, J. H. Keener, 
W. B. Huger, Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., Canton, N. C.; Ed Hall, Container 
Corp., Fernandina, Fla.; J. M. Tinker, 
Atlanta, Ga., State Forester; R. W. Grae- 
ber, North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; D. J. Weddell, University of 
Georgia. 

Paul W. Schoen, Forest Farmers Assn., 
Valdosta, Ga.; Robert N. Hoskins, Sea- 
board Airline Railway, Norfolk, Va.; Ed 
Knapp, Southern Pulpwood Corp., At- 
lanta; J. F. Spiers, Central of Georgia 
Ry., Savannah; Warren T. White, Sea- 
board Airline, Norfolk; K. S. Trowbridge, 
N. E. Brinckerhoff, American Pulpwood 
Ass’n., New York; C. A. Gillett, American 
Forest Products Industries, Washington, 
D. C. 


I. F. Eldredge, Consulting Forester, 
New Orleans; Charles F. Evans, U. S. 
Forest Service, Atlanta; C. R. Lockard, 
U. S. Forest Service, New Orleans; E. T. 
Hawes, U. S. Forest Service, Atlanta; 
George K. Stephenson, U. S. Forest Ex- 
periment Station, Athens, Ga.; C. H. 


Niederhof, Westvaco Experiment Station, 
Georgetown, S. C.; T. O. Galloway, Soil 
Conservation Service, Atlanta. 

Cal Colby, The Oliver Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Joe R. Gramlin, Fla-Ga 
Tractor Co., Tallahassee, Fla.; J. Hubert 
Gelston, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. K. Villensvik, New 
York, J. H. Touchstone, Laurel, Miss., and 
Ralph B. Eliiott, Soddy, Tenn., all of 
Sandvik Saw & Tool Co., New York. 

Claude M. Evitt, Allis-Chalmers, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.; John Walker, New York, 
and Jack Heneberg, Charlotte, N. C., both 
Mack Truck Co.; Gene Bechard, Atlanta; 
James E. Penton, E. C. Atkins Co., Mem- 
phis; J. N. Felton and L. D. Montague, 
B. L. Montague Company, Sumter, S. C. 

F. Frantz and John W. Drott, of Mil- 
waukee, and W. E. Shepperd, Atlanta, 
all Drott Manufacturing Co.; W. T. Mc- 
Glathery, W. E. Richardson Machine Co., 
Atlanta; John H. Wright, Bethbeze Spring 
Service, Mobile; J. R. Clark, Rite Equip- 
ment Co., Mobile; Roy White and Al In- 
gram, Blalock Machinery Co., Atlanta; 
W. P. Harding, Jr., Tri-State, Inc., Atlan- 
ta; Joe H. Brady, Mall Tool Co., Atlanta; 
J. A. Murphy, J. S. Case Co., Atlanta; M. 
J. Monson, Link-Belt Co., Atlanta. 

Bruce Boyer and G. W. Russell, Cater- 
pillar Tractor, Peoria, Ill.; Steve A. Bator- 
son, H. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria; L. 
E. Byrd, B&C Equipment Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; A. A. Kucken, Thornton Tan- 
dem, Detroit, Mich.; Harry D. Fruehauff, 
Tool Engineering Service, Birmingham; 
Harry Lowther, Chicago; Fred W. Felkel, 
Anderson, S. C.; and J. F. Stanford. 


Southern Kraft Starts Construction 
e 
Of South’s First Hardwood Pulp Mill 


Construction work is under- 
way at the Georgetown, S. C., mill 
of Southern Kraft Division, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., on a hardwood 
pulping installation for production of 
an inner layer or corrugated rib for 
boxes. The new pulp mill will feed 
to one of the presently installed Be- 
loit Fourdrinier machines. 


This is the first mill of the type— 
operating exclusively on hardwoods 
—in the South, and marks another 
important development in utilization 
of its forests. 


The experimental and pilot plant 
work on the hardwood product was 
effected at the Bastrop (La.) mill of 
the Southern Kraft Division. Turned 
out at that plant, the new product 
has been marketed under the name 
of “Chemfibre” and its success paved 
the way to the larger operation. 


The Georgetown mill is equipped 
with one 200-inch trim and two 196- 
inch trim Beloit Fourdriniers. It is 
credited with a capacity of 1435 tons 
of pulp each 24 hours, utilizing about 
2,000 cords of wood. 


Necessary modifications to one of 
the machines will be effected for the 
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production of the hardwood layer 
material. 

The new pulp mill will cost an es- 
timated $2,000,000 and be completed 
in September. Its construction is 
under supervision of IP engineers, 
with Arthur Perkins as chief engi- 
neer. C. A. Thompson is in charge 
of construction. B. B. McCormick 
and Sons, Jacksonville, Fla., con- 
tractors, are doing the dirt moving, 
pile driving, concrete pouring, etc. 

Construction work will require 
approximately 400 persons, for the 
accommodation of which the floating 
hotel Amphitrite has been brought 
to Georgetown. With a hull orig- 
inally that of a U. S. gunboat, the 
Amphitrite was converted to a hotel 
at Charleston, S. C. 

The new pulp mill is to be ready 
for September. 

In addition to the new installation, 
the Southern Kraft Division is pro- 
ceeding with replacement of worn 
or obsolescent machinery, the pro- 
gram for which had been held up by 
the war. Barking drums at Camden 
(Ark.), Bastrop (La.), Moss Point 
(Miss.) and Panama City (Fla.) are 
being replaced, but with larger sizes 
for greater efficiency. A new drum 
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for hardwood is being installed at 
Georgetown. Hardwood is more dif- 
ficult to bark than is pine. 

The replacement units are FMP 
chain suspended U-Bar barking and 
washing drums of Fibre Making 
Processes, Inc. 

At Mobile, where the mill is rat- 
ed as 460-ton-per-day pulp capac- 
ity, the installation of replacement 
equipment will result in stepping up 
the production by 75 tons per day. 
The outlay at Mobile will involve 
$1,050,000. 

The improvements will include a 
new 7500 KW General Electric tur- 
bo-generator, originally ordered in 
1941. Also included a Babcock & 
Wilcox black liquor recovery boiler 
system. Steam line capacity will be 
increased and the four paper ma- 
chines will be modernized. 

The testing and research labora- 
tory will be enlarged. 


Jim Allen Owns 


Baseball Team 


James H. Allen, president and general 
manager of the Florida Pulp & Paper Co., 
Pensacola, Fla., enjoys the hobby of be- 
ing the owner of the “Pensacola Fliers” 
baseball club. The club is in the South- 
eastern League. 
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UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE 
IS SUBJECT OF PANEL DISCUSSION 


Crown Zellerbach, Soundview, Comox and St. Helens re-logging methods discussed. 
Wallboard prospects extolled. Chemical products of West Virginia P. & P. Co., 
Marathon Corp., Madison lab and western universities are evaluated. 


“Where is our future pulp- 
wood supply?” — that question is 
uppermost in the minds of every- 
one connected with the pulp and 
paper industry who is concerned 
with making intelligent plans for 
his own or his company’s future. 

Technical and research men and 
women are no less concerned than 
others. In fact, they are so con- 
cerned that they wanted to discuss 
the subject at their meetings on the 
Pacific Coast this year. And so, two 
meetings of the Pacific Coast TAPPI 
section — the largest TAPPI group 
in the U. S. — were devoted to the 
subject. 

A record group turned out for a 
meeting in Longview, Wash., Feb. 
5, to discuss “Utilization of Wood 
Waste” — attacking the subject 
from every conceivable angle un- 
der the efficient direction of Dean 
Paul M. Dunn, of the forestry 
school, Oregon State College. 

In logical sequence, the next 
meeting on Tuesday, April 2, at 
Bellingham, Wash., will work over 
the subject “Timber Management” 
with Ed Heacox, forester, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., as moderator. 
As was the case at Longview, this 
will be a panel or round table dis- 
cussion, with various specialists or 
experts on the panel, and the meet- 
ing will be in the afternoon, from 
2 to 5:15 p. m., with dinner and en- 
tertainment to follow. 


Shibley Contest Paper 


At each of the 1945-6 meet- 
ings, a paper also is being presented 
for entry in the Shibley award con- 
test, open to mill operations em- 
ployes on the Pacific Coast. The one 
given at Longview was a discussion 
of viscosity control in production of 
bleached pulp, by Oliver P. Morgan 
of the technical department, Long- 
view mill, pulp division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. (See Page 56). 

Mr. Morgan discussed how sam- 
ples were taken and records main- 
tained. He explained that his mill 
used the cupriethylene diamine sol- 
vent developed for this purpose at 
Ecusta Paper Corp., Pisgah Forest, 
N. C., but under a different tech- 
nique, which Research Director Ray 
Hatch of the Weyerhaeuser pulp di- 
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HERE’S THE PANEL THAT ATTACKED wood waste subject from every angle at Longview TAPP! 


meeting Oct. 5 (left to right): 


DR. BROR GRONDAAL, College of Forestry, University of Washington; DR. ARTHUR B. ANDERSON, 
Chemist, Western Pine Association, Portland, Ore.; DEAN PAUL M. DUNN, Forestry School, 
Oregon State College (the Moderator); CLARENCE W. RICHEN, Forestry Dept., Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Portland; and GLENN VOORHIES, Wood Products Co., Portland. 


vision had devised. The Ecusta tech- 
nique employed a capillary viscosi- 
meter but Dr. Hatch adopted a fall- 
ing ball viscosimeter. (Papers by 
the Ecusta research men were pub- 
lished in the Sept. 1944 Purp & 
Paper Inpustry and by Dr. Hatch 
in the October, 1944, issue). 

Mr. Morgan stressed the depend- 
ability. of the method. He suggested 
it might also be useful in unbleached 
pulp and in production of paper 
grade pulps, where “otherwise un- 
explainable strength changes may 
be explicable.” 


Dean Dunn Sets the Stage 


Dean Dunn began the panel 
discussion on wood waste by stress- 
ing its importance not only to the 
Pacific Northwest but to the entire 
nation. He said “best information 
indicates roughly 35% of the tree is 
used, leaving about 65% unused,” in 
western forest industries as a whole. 
In Europe and some sections of the 
U. S., he said, from 50% to as much 
as 70% utilization has been accom- 
plished. 

“It seems very apparent to most 
of us that increases in industrial 
phases of this forest business or 
even maintenance of current enter- 
prises must be associated with both 
more complete utilization and the 
introduction of new products,” he 
said. “Added income to the forest 
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businesses will be reflected in terms 
of new payrolls, increased protec- 
tion and better forest practices. Also, 
an increase in the proportion of the 
material used will tend to offset any 
decreases in volumes that may come 
as a result of sustained yield pro- 
grams.” 

Dean Dunn predicted that the law 
of supply and demand will “encour- 
age” greater utilization, but he 
urged industries to “get ahead of 
the game.” He said many sawmills, 
plywood plants and pulp and paper 
mills already were using more rough 
material, that western pine mills, 
especially, were turning out products 
from formerly unused wood, that 
re-logging and even pre-logging 
(logging small wood after, or before, 
big timber) “have come to be facts, 
rather than just dreams.” 


Dr. Grondal Reviews 


Prof. Bror L. Grondal, of the 
college of forestry, University of 
Washington, appearing for the third 
time in recent years before this 
TAPPI section, reviewed past sur- 
veys of the amount of wood left as 
slash in the logging areas, discussed 
the trend during the war and some 
methods of cleaning up the mate- 
rial. (The February 1942 issue of 
Putp & Paper Inpustry contained 
an article by Dr. Grondal evaluat- 
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A SUGGESTION FOR TAPPI SECTIONS; 
NEW COAST PLAN DRAWS RECORD TURNOUT 


Here’s a tip to other TAPPI sections in the U. S. and the Canadian Associa- 
tion’s Technical Section, too— 

The Pacific Coast Section’s decision to hold technical discussions at afternoon 
meetings this year—before, instead of after, the customary dinner—is credited 
with being the most significant and successful change the group ever made. 

Despite a day-long downpour of rain and the fact that many stayed home be- 
cause of inability to get hotel rooms, the afternoon-and-evening program at 
Longview, Wash., Feb. 5, brought an all-time record-breaking attendance for the 
big-monthly meetings—a total of 163 persons paid $2 for admittance to the meet- 
ing and a ham-what-am dinner at the Longview Country Club. 

Most TAPPI members on the coast are saying that afternoon-and-evening pro- 
gram makes the trips worth while. More serious attention and interest are given 
to subjects in the afternoon sessions. The evenings are devoted to a speaker from 
outside the organization and to entertainment and the renewing of friendships. 

This plan is working so well that it’s almost certain the Coast group never 
again will go back to evenings-only meetings. 

Like the Lake States Section of TAPPI, the Pacific Coast group has likewise 
found that a panel or round table discussion on a single important subject at 
each meeting is proving much more interesting than highly specialized and dis- 
connected talks or papers. 

A lot of credit for the really big year of rejuvenation that the Coast Section is 
now enjoying is due to a “missionary” job done by William R. Barber, director 
of the Central Technical Dept., Crown Zellerbach Corp., who is the Coast mem- 





ber of TAPPI’s national executive committee. 








Left to right: GEORGE W. GLEESON, Dean of Engineering, Oregon State College, who made 
after-dinner speech urging that liberal arts students and public in general be taught significance 
of tremendous technological advances; DR. LEO FRIEDMAN, also of Oregon State College, who 
introduced Mr. Gleeson; and SVARRE E. HAZELQUIST, Tech. Director, Longview pel mill, 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., who was in charge of arrangements. Mr. H 





wa 
by a trio from his mill—KEN LARKIN, Personnel Supervisor, and HAROLD HOFF and LYLE JONES, 
both of Technical Dept. 


ing wood left on 20 small logging 
areas). 

Utilization standards improved 
during the war, he said, with many 
logs formerly considered unmer- 
chantable being used. But as off- 
setting factors he cited higher wage 
scales and machinery costs, which 
tended to discourage clean logging. 
In reviewing actual surveys of plots, 
he enumerated large quantities of 
wood suitable for lumber, poles, 
pulp or insulating board which were 
left in the forests. 

He mentioned a waste reduction 
machine mounted on a donkey sled, 
developed by himself and E. T. 
Clark (Puce & Paper Inpustry, Oc- 
tober 1943 issue), which could be 
taken into logging areas to break 
down material left on the ground. 

“No one has yet attempted to 
build or operate such a devise, al- 
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though the vertical edger ahead of 
the saw has been placed in success- 
ful operation in a sawmill,” he said. 

He believed the most practical 
uses of waste would be for fuel, 
pulp and possibly, the production 
of “a condensation product” from 
partially decayed logs by “pyrolysis 
or destructive distillation.” 

Small wood may be bundled and 
brought into mills at moderate cost, 
he thought, but on many plots the 
bulk of logs were quite large. In 
such areas, he proposed splitting 
the logs with explosives. 

“Any methods used to get larger 
logs and larger debris off the ground 
will lower costs of cleaning up small 
wood, reduce fire hazard and im- 
prove the site for regeneration,” he 
said. 


Crown Zellerbach Re-Logging 
Clarence W. Richen, forestry 
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department, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Portland, Ore., then discussed “Some 
Problems in Re-Logging Cutover 
Lands” (Page 58). His company has 
been “clean logging” since 1944 and 
he gave facts and figures on the 
results in two areas in Oregon. In 
a hemlock area, pre-war logging 
waste amounted to 15-18 cords per 
acre — an average of 85 pieces per 
acre of 6-26 inches diameter and 
8-56 feet in length. Average diame- 
ter of waste was 11 inches. Most 
of this is now being recovered, at 
some increase in cost. 

In order to fairly recompense 
fallers and buckers, a cubic foot 
measure is substituted for board 
foot measure as the basis of pay. 

Stacked trucks which can carry 
30-35 small logs are used. These 
loads are weighed, instead of being 
scaled in the conventional way. Be- 
cause many small sapwood logs were 
“sinkers,” the small wood is tied into 
bundles with wire before being low- 
ered into the water and the bun- 
dles are made up into rafs. This 
almost doubles rafting and towing 
capacity, said Mr. Richen. 

About eight useable cords per 
acre, too small or odd-sized to han- 
dle, are still left on the ground, 
according to Mr. Richen, who said: 
“This has brought home to us the 
need of specialized yarding and 
loading equipment to do a really 
clean job.” 

He said a 60-foot steel tower 
mounted on a tractor is being used 
by Crown Zellerbach Corp. The 
tower is hinged so it can be low- 
ered for moving and the landings 
can be changed in one hour. This 
contrasts with the orthodox time- 
consuming system on the Pacific 
Coast of raising a spar tree and 
rigging it for yarding. In reply to 
questions, Mr. Richen said the 
Crown Zellerbach portable tower 
could yard over 450 feet. Another 
tractor with an 11-foot boom is 
used to cold-deck the logs. 

Mr. Richen noted that Soundview 
Pulp Co. is using a 40-foot steel 
tube set on wheels. The main line 
and haulback lead from the power 
unit through the tube. He said 
Soundview plans to increase its 
yarding distance with a portable 60- 
foot spar. 

“Their plan is to cold-deck logs 
in tree lengths at the landing where 
they are to be bucked in 8-foot 
lengths and packaged in one-cord 
bundles,” said Richen. “I am told 
on a 65-acre experimental area, 
their recovery was about 60 cords 
per acre.” 

He also mentioned the “Ladysmith 
experiment” of Comox Timber & 
Railway Co., re-logging small wood 
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BEARS@BRAND 
CHEMICALS 


Ready lo shia! 
AMMONIA 
CAUSTIC SODA 
CHLORINE 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE 
ZINC HYDROSULPHITE 





GREAT WESTERN DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
Seattle Los Angeles 





Pacific Coast paper manufacturers use 
Bear Brand Chemicals to produce first 
quality papers. Bear Brand chemicals 
are dependable, uniform in quality— 
and available on short notice. 


CHEMICALS 
INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
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for use by Powell River Co., which 
was described in several articles in 
Putp & Paper Inpustry in 1944. 
Here a cherry picker, with a 28- 
foot A-frame on a light truck, is 
used. Comox has bundled random 
or 8-foot lengths and plans to pile 
and load 32-inch bolts on trucks or 
scows with clam-shell hoists. 

Diversity of species, grades and 
sizes has made clean logging diffi- 
cult in some Crown Zellerbach 
stands. The company got re-logging 
under way quickly in these stands, 
Mr. Richen said, by weighing each 
truck load in a Fairbanks-Morse 
scale and paying contractors a fixed 
rate per ton for the entire falling- 
to-hauling job. 

Sorting of sawlogs may be done 
at the landing but pulp species will 
have to be done at the dump or 
mill, he said. 

“In handling waste from their re- 
logging, St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., 
has obtained good grade recoveries 
by careful inspection, trimming and 
sorting of peeler and sawlog quali- 
ties in the pond,” said Mr. Richen. 
He predicted divorcement of load- 
ing and yarding and use of truck- 
mounted loaders will improve selec- 
tion of material. 

Four things needed to encourage 
re-logging, he said, are a realistic 
measurement, specialized equipment, 
knowledge of waste values and bet- 
ter sorting facilities. 

During a question period, he com- 
mented that a lot of small mill men 
are eager to establish portable mills 
in slash-burned areas to make cants 
of charred but small logs. Crown 
Zellerbach has been getting about 
48 pounds of wood to a cubic foot 
of the small stuff, much of it with- 
out bark. 


Mechanical Use of Mill Waste 
Waste in the mills, as differ- 

entiated from that in the forests, 
was the next topic and the speaker 
was Glenn Voorhies of Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., Portland. He also discussed 
mechanical uses of this waste. 

“Ingenious applications to utilize 
and lessen waste have not been 
displayed in the timber industries 
as in the oil and chemical indus- 
tries,” he said, but pointed out that 
costs must be taken into consid- 
eration. For instance, a rural saw- 
mill might find it cheaped to burn 
waste wood and buy power. 

Mismanufacture, grade fall down 
and wasted manpower, he said, are 
forms of waste which should be “the 
first order of business in the timber 
industry before worrying too much 
about conversion of slab, edgings 
and sawdust.” 

Mr. Voorhies said “gross waste’— 
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Alcohol Plant 
To Be Completed 


The Alcohol-From-Sawdust Plant at 
Springfield, Ore., will be completed with 
federal funds. 

Reonstruction Finance Corp. directors 
approved an additional advance of $450,- 
000 to complete the $2,000,000 plant. 

At war’s end, work on the nearly com- 
pleted plant, in the heart of a dense 
sawmill area, was ordered to cease. Con- 
siderable controversy raged before final 
decision to complete the plant was 
reached. 





portion of log not used in primary 
product—in the average Douglas fir 
sawmill is 23% bark, 42% sawdust 
and shavings and 35% slabs, edgings 
and trim. 

“By far the greatest volume of 
mill waste, except waste liquor, is 
used for fuel,” he said. “The Swedes 
have made some progress in both 
firing and efficiency of wood burn- 
ers. An attempt should be made to 
improve on these designs in order 
to maintain a wood fuel demand.” 

He said “scavenging” of slabs, 
edgings and trim for furniture 
parts, handles, lath and small stock 
can be very profitable; and cited 
some ingenious machines developed 
for this purpose. Development of 
resins and high frequency heating 
enhances these possibilities. 

But the most promising mechan- 
ical use of this mill waste, he 
opined, is “a volume market for 
sheet building materials such as 
plywood, Masonite, Fir-Tex and a 
score of similar materials.” 

He suggested three steps for mill 
waste use: (1) extraction of gums, 
resins, oils, tannins, etc.; (2) fibrilat- 
ing and hydrating of the mechani- 
cal fibers by Dr. Grondal’s steam 
attrition grinder or a defiberizer or 
any other method; and (3) incor- 
poration of low cost ingredients to 
help stabilize the final product, felt, 
and drying and compressing into 
sheets or curved or angular prod- 
ucts. 

“Thus the extractives, the hemi- 
cellulose, the cellulose and the lignin 
will all be used fully and we hope 
without undue cost,” he concluded. 


Chemical Utilization 

Final speaker on the panel 
was Dr. Arthur B. Anderson, chem- 
ist, Western Pine Assn., Portland, 
who discussed “Chemical Utiliza- 
tion.” 

He said pilot plant experiments 
are being conducted at Oregon 
State College and the University of 
Washington on new and cheaper 
methods of charcoal production. 

About 500 million feet of wall- 
board and pressed board are being 
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produced annually in the U. S. He 
said new plants of this type are 
contemplated in the west, with 
prospect of an excellent outlet for 
their waste wood. 

He mentioned mild hydrolysis of 
wood for molding purposes, the 
Staypak orf pressed wood developed 
at the Madison, Wis., laboratory, 
presto-logs and wood flour, and 
oxalic acid as other products. 

Pointing out that the Springfield, 
Ore., alcohol plant will require 200 
tons of dry wood waste daily to 
produce 10,000 gallons, he said there 
are only four or five locations 
where sufficient wood waste might 
be obtained for this purpose. On 
the other hand, he said, the manu- 
facture of feeding yeast for cattle 
feed would require as little as 20 
tons of waste wood daily and the 
product is in demand in the west, 
especially. 

A wood molasses might be made 
for feeding with grain, but he ques- 
tioned whether it could compete 
with present molasses prices. 

Turning to lignin, he mentioned 
the plastic products, vanillin, tan- 
ning agent, cement dispersing agent 
and water softener made at the 
chemical plant of the Marathon 
Corp. of Rothschild, Wis. 

“The West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. also is producing a lignin prod- 
uct called Indulin from sulfate waste 
liquor,” said Dr. Anderson. “The 
lignin is dissolved during the proc- 
essing of wood chips with sodium 
hydoxide and soldium sulfide and is 
precipitated from resulting black 
liquor by addition of acids. The re- 
sulting product is a brown, free 
flowing, amorphous powder of small 
particle size. It is useful in making 
plywood adhesives, absorbents for 
gases and decolorizing acqueous so- 
lutions, battery plate extenders, 
briquet binder, cement dispersing 
agent, corrosion inhibitor for boiler 
tubes, drilling muds to increase vis- 
cosity, emulsion stabilizer for as- 
phalt, removal of iron from water, 
filler for plastics, resins, tanning 
materials, and water-softener by 
ion-exchange.” 

He mentioned work done at Madi- 
son on hydrogenation of lignin to 
form phenols, creosols and heavy 
oils. 

The hemicellulose in wood waste 
has been neglected, he said, but 
could be used to make furfural, 
which was in such demand in the 
synthetic rubber industry that the 
government built a furfural produc- 
ing plant in Memphis. Furfural has 
sO many uses as a selective solvent 
or parent product, that Dr. Ander- 
son thought it could be a lucrative 
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More than three-fourths of all cellulose consumed by the rayon 
industry consists of highly refined wood pulp. As the leading 
producer of this highly specialized raw material, Rayonier 
devotes its technical efforts, in war and in peace, to the develop- 
ment of new forms of cellulose to benefit mankind. 


This program includes the maintenance of the highest stand- 
ards of present-day wood pulp qualities, the development of 
pulps for new uses, and the improvement of present pulps. 


The company’s research laboratory is staffed by men of broad 
experience and outlook who are capable of providing the highest 
quality products and service. Close collaboration with custom- 
ers on their individual problems is the guiding influence in all of 
our activities. 


Uniform quality, a feature of Rayonier pulps, has been obtained 
by special processes and equipment, knowledge of the required 
properties and careful control of operations. That is why Rayonier 
pulps are the best today — why they will be even better tomorrow, 


AVYONnIeR 


Soles and Executive Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Mills: Hoquiam, Port Angeles end Shelton, Wash., end Fernandina, Fla. 
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by-product incidental to pulp manu- 
facture, or alcohol, yeast, molasses 
and ligno-cellulose manufacture. 

Use of pentoses for growing high 
protein feed yeast, he said, is be- 
ing investigated at Oregon State 
College. 

In discussing possible extractives, 
he, of course, discussed the exten- 
sive wood naval stores industry of 
the South and the production of 
tall oil from partly evaporated suf- 
fate black liquor for use in soap, 
petroleum and paper industries, in 
textile processing and mineral flota- 
tion. He also mentioned other ex- 
tractivés such as tannin. 


Dean Gleeson Discusses Technology 


At the dinner at the Long- 
view Country Club in the evening, 
Harold Bialkowsky, chairman of the 
section, presided, and the principal 
speaker was George W. Gleeson, 
dean of engineering, Oregon State 
College, who discussed “Technologi- 
cal Responsibility.” 

He stressed the increasing mo- 
mentum of technological develop- 
ment, climaxed by the discovery of 
the atom bomb. This, he said, is 
making it increasingly more urgent 
that engineers and scientists “accept 
some responsibility economically and 
politically.” 

“Those fields are qualitative 
whereas the field of the engineer 
and the scientist is quantitative,” he 
said. “But the rest of the people 
must be brought to understand the 
quantitative aspects of technology. 
The American way of life has be- 
come a technological civilization.” 


Attendance at the Meeting: 


C. E. Ackley, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Lebanon, Ore.; Fred E. Alsop, Hall Mount 
Co.; Arthur B. Anderson, Western Pine 
Association; C. A. Anderson, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas, Wash.; Leslie L. 
Anderson, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview, Wash.; L. W. Bailey, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; W. R. 
Barbér, Central Technical Dept., Crown 
Zellerbach Corp.; Laymon Bastian, Crown 
Zellerbach Paper Corp., Camas; C. T. 
Beals, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
Geo. H. Beisse, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Longview. 

H. W. Bialkowsky, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Everett, Wash.; R. B. Black, 
Reichhold Chemicals Inc.; J. J. Bogner, 
Interlake Chemical Corp.; P. W. Brackett, 
Longview Fibre Co.; R. A. Bremner, 
Electric Steel Foundry Co.; James B. 
Brown, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
A. M. Buck, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Everett; R. A. Butler, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Chas. L. Carns, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; J. G. Car- 
son, Longview Fibre Co.; R. E. Chase, 
R. E. Chase & Co.; A. L. Cheney, Ray- 
onier Incorporated, Shelton, Wash.; 
Charles K. Clark, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Longview; W. M. Clines, General 
Chemical Co.; Frederick Covell, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas. 

J. V. B. Cox, Hercules Powder Co.; 
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R. R. Cox, Walworth Co.; W. W. Clarke, 
Longview Fibre Co.; Leslie Darr, Long- 
view Fibre Co.; Henry W. Dauterman, 
Longview Fibre Co.; J. Bayard DesCamp, 
Rayonier Incorporated, Shelton; Lionel 
E. Dowd, Development Lab., Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; R. E. 
Drane, St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co.; 
Paul M. Dunn, Oregon State College; 
George E. Durkee, Rayonier Incorpo- 
rated, Shelton; M. L. Edwards, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; C. A. 
Enghouse, Crown Zellerbach Corp., West 
Linn, Ore.; A. E. Erickson, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview; H. O. Ervin, Ore- 
gon Forests Products Laboratory; E. E. 
Escher, Longview Fibre Co.; A. K. Es- 
terer, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view. 

Carl Fahlstrom, Longview Fibre Co.; 
W. L. Failing, Fir-Tex Insulating Board 
Co.; Chester A. Fee, Pulp & Paper Indus- 
try, Portland; D. G. Felthous, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; F. W. 
Flynn, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
Leo Friedman, Oregon State College; 
Dave Fulton, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.; John M. Fulton, Pacific Coast Sup- 
ply Co.; G. H. Gallaway, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; J. E. Garrison, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Corp.; G. W. Gleeson, 
Oregon State College; James K. Gould, 
Longview Fibre Co.; Alfred Graef, Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co., Everett; Russell 
Graff, Longview Fibre Co.; Richard F. 
Graham, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; John B. Grantham, Oregon 
State College; A. S. Gregory, Develop- 
ment Lab., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; Bror Grondal, University of 
Washington; R. N. Hammond, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; George 
A. Hansen, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; John F. Hart, Longview Fibre 
Co.; L. R. Hartman, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Everett; R. S. Hatch, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; H. A. 
Hauff, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view; Jan Haugerod, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., West Linn; W. H. Haverman, Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co., Longview; S. E. 
Hazelquist, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; E. F. Heacox, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview; R. M. Hendry, Ta- 
coma Plumbing Supply Co.; T. E. Hep- 
penstall, Long Bell Lumber Co.; H. R. 
Heuer, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view; T. S. Hodgins, Reichhold Chemi- 
cals Inc.; C. F. Holcomb, Thos. A. Edi- 
son Inc., Storage Battery Div.; W. F. 
Holzer, Central Technical Dept., Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. 

James H. Hull, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; W. C. Jacoby, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; V. J. Jansen, Longview 
Fibre Co.; J. E. Jeffery, Rayonier In- 
corporated, Shelton; Lyal Jones, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; M. C. 
Kaphingst, Columbia River Paper Mills, 
Vancouver, Wash.; James W. Kelley, 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview; W. N. 
Kelly, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view; B. L. Kerns, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Seattle; G. D. King, Central Tech- 
nical Dept., Crown Zellerbach Corp.; J. 
W. Klein, Longview Fibre Co., Longview; 
Don Knapp, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; E. F. Kurth, Oregon State Col- 
lege; Harold Lange, L. H. Butcher Co.; 
K. H. Larkin, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; Carl F. Leitz, Longview Fibre 
Co.; John LeTourneux, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Gus Lorenz, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; Edwin L. Lovell, 
Rayonier Incorporated, Shelton; F. P. 


Marien, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long-- 


view; Wm. W. Marteny, Central Techni- 
cal Dept., Crown Zellerbach Corp.; 8. J. 
Maunus, Longview Fibre Co.; J. L. Mc- 
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Carthy, University of Washington; W. W. 
McCarthy, Development Lab., Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; L. D. 
McClothlin, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; Loyd McDonald, Longview Fibre 
Co.; John J. McNair, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Longview; John G. Meiler, Ply- 
wood Research Foundation; Otto F. 
Michaelis, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Cam- 
as; George E. Miller, Columbia River 
Paper Mills. 


R. G. Mispley, Central Technical Dept., 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.; O. P. Morgan, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview; 
George O. Nelson, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Art Newcomb, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas; Emil Nixon, Long- 
view Fibre Co.; M. E. Norwood, St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co.; George Nott, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; E. H. 
Nunn, Crown Zellerbach Corp., West 
Linn; Max R. Oberdorfer, St. Helens 
Pulp & Paper Co.; J. H. Pestalozzi, Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.; Virgil V. Peters, 
Longview Fibre Co.; H. T. Peterson, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview; 
Wm. Pittam, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; J. C. Plankinton, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas; Phimister B. Proc- 
tor, Oregon State College; C. G. Rey- 
nolds, Coos Bay Pulp Corp., Empire, 
Ore.; C. W. Richen, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Portland; Robt. W. Riley, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., West Linn; J. E. Robi- 
son, Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co.; J. V. 
Savage, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
Fred L. Schmidt, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; Leon Semke, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Roy Shaneman, Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co. of Wash.; W. J. 
Shelton, Longview Fibre Co.; Brian L. 
Shera, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of 
Wash.; D. L. Shinn, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; D. L. Shirley, Electric 
Steel Foundry Co.; A. P. Siebers, Long- 
view Fibre Co. 


Ray Smythe, Rice Barton Corp.; R. A. 
Snyder; J. B. Sutherland, General Chem- 
ical Co.; V. M. Sutherling, Longview 
Fibre Co.; Paul J. Thiess, Monarch Forge 
& Machine Works; R. M. True, General 
Dyestuff Corp.; Guy E. Uhlig, Longview 
Fibre Co.; W. G. VanBeckum, Develop- 
ment Dept., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; R. O. Vognild, Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Co.; Glenn Voorhies, Wood 
Products Co.; H. Jay Wagner, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; R. H. 
Wagner, Longview Fibre Co.; Harold C. 
Wall, Longview Fibre Co.; C. L. Walton, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview; 
J. B. Ward, Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Ruth M. Watts, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Longview; W. E. Wegner, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; J. W. Weiblen, 
Columbia ‘River Paper Co.; L. A. Wendt, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett; J. 
W. Wenger, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; E. N. Wennberg, Columbia River 
Paper Mills; W. A. Wenzel, Longview 
Fibre Co.; R. S. Wertheimer, Longview 
Fibre Co.; Jack Wilcox, Electric Steel 
Foundry Co.; John A. Wilcox, Longview 
Fibre Co.; Albert Wilson, Pulp & Paper 
Industry; R. P. Wollenberg, Longview 
Fibre Co.; H. H. Wymore, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; Thurston L. Yocum, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; and E. 
V. Young, Columbia River Paper Mills. 


Hoyt Back At Hawley 


Don Hoyt, for three years an ensign in 
the U. S. Navy, has returned to the Haw- 
ley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, Ore. 
He takes over as head of the sample 
room, where he was assistant to the head 
before entering the armed services. 
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EVAPORATOR 
EXPERIENCE 


e ee there is no substitute! 


Choosing an established and generally accepted product is a tribute to experience. 


GOSLIN-BIRMINGHAM EVAPORAT ORS are consistently selected as standard 
equipment for pulp mills, and this choice reflects the attitude of equipment users and 
buyers for the products of a recognized and established manufacturer. 


Into G-B products has been incorporated the experience of its entire staff of engi- 
neers who have successfully designed, created, installed and operated EVAPORATORS 
for many years. GOSLIN-BIRMINGHAM products are time proven, and are not just 
attempts at producing acceptable equipment. Experimentation with equipment of 
unproven merit is costly business, ruinous in many cases. 


G-B EVAPORATORS may be found in most pulp mills throughout the country. 
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TOM G. TAYLOR, 304 Wilma Bidg., Missoula, 
Mont., principal organizer of company which 
is planning sulfate mill and all-around woods 
industry on Flathead Lake outlet at Polson, 
Mont. 


Montana associates, 


May Start Building Montana Mill 
In Spring—Plans Svifate Products 


The Idaho-Montana Pulp & 
Paper Co., planned strictly as a 
Montana-owned and financed corpo- 
ration, is progressing according to 
plans, says Tom G. Taylor, who with 
is organizing 
and financing the project. 

Mr. Taylor mentioned to Putp & 
Paper Inpustry, for the first time, a 
date for the possible beginning of 
construction—the month of May. 
Also, plans to make sulfate pulp— 
instead of sulfite—as had been or- 
iginally and tentatively projected— 
were revealed. . 

A diversified industry, however, is 
planned. Capitalized for $3,500,000, it 
is eventually intended that lumber, 
plywood, pulp and paper will be the 
products. 


A site has been secured, compris- 


Bonneville Power Promotion 
Evaluates Proposed Montana Mill 


“Economic Base of Power Markets 
in Flathead County,” by George 
Sundborg, of the Bonneville Admin- 
istration, says “because of fairly 
large Engelmann’s spruce timber 
stands, the outlook for success of a 
pulp and paper venture in Montana 
is probably the best it has ever 
been.” 

He points out that pulpwood is 
being shipped from Montana for 
$22.50 a cord and at freight cost of 
$10 a cord to Wisconsin mills, but 
concedes these high rates may prove 
merely a wartime phenomenon. 

He says rate inequalities at Polson 
would permit sharp competition with 
West Coast mills for the Rocky 
Mountain area market for 30,000 tons 
of newsprint and 43,000 tons of other 
paper annually. 

Of 206 Middle West paper mills, 
he pointed out that 150 buy their 
pulp. However, a Montana mill, he 
added, would ship at exactly the 
same cost as a Pacific Coast mill de- 
spite a 600-mile shorter haul. “Can- 
ada, with its large stands of black 
spruce, has heretofore been in a 
more favorable position than west- 
ern Montana to reach this market. 
Even the Scandinavian countries 
normally can land sulfite pulp in the 
Great Lakes at relatively low cost.” 

He concludes that a pulp mill 
might enjoy relatively low wood 
costs, with a possibility of large scale 
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cutting at $8 per cord for spruce de- 
livered to Flathead Lake, utilizing 
both farm-lot, private, and forest 
service timber. 

The 1940 saw-timber volume of 
pulp species in Flathead County— 
Engelmann’s spruce, grand and al- 
pine fir, lodge pole pine, hemlock 
and cottonwood on commercial for- 
est land, was set at 2,279,600,000 bd. 
ft., with an allowable annual drain 
of 24,200,000—sufficient to provide 
70% of pulpwood required by a 100- 
ton daily production capacity in per- 
petuity. 

Claude W. Stimson, in a survey, 
“Lake County, Montana,” mentions 
The Idaho-Montana Pulp & Paper 
Co. and its plans, remarking that 
“this concern is at present engaged 
in selling stock to enable it to pro- 
ceed.” 

He expands the matter in relation 
to this county alone, showing it could 
furnish only about eight per cent of 
the raw material required, but sug- 
gests, “The proposed mill, while 
small, might achieve important effi- 
ciencies through integration of the 
main operation with sawmill, ply- 
wood, remanufacturing, and by- 
products utilization.” 

Two sawmills, of 10 M and 35 M 
8-hour shift capacity were operat- 
ing at Polson, Montana, during the 
year 1944 under the name of Flat- 
head Pulp & Paper Co. 
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ing 65 acres, with a 2,500-foot front- 
age on Flathead River, at Polson, 
Mont., and the outlet of Flathead 
Lake. 

Engineering and designing is be- 
ing done by L. A. DeGuere, pulp 
and paper mill engineer of Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis. The project is so 
designed as to be constructed in 
units, each unit being a feeder for 
the one to follow. In building that 
way, it is believed the factory may 
get some of its products on the mar- 
ket much earlier than by waiting 
until the completion of the entire 
project. 

There is said to be sufficent raw 
material—wood, water and power to 
keep a kraft pulp and paper plant 
going at a capacity of 150 tons daily 
for many years on a sustained yield 
basis. 


Williamson Heads 
Strathmore Paper Co. 


George E. Williamson has succeeded 
John D. Zink, resigned. as president of 
Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, 
Mass. Mr. Williamson has b2en holding 
the post of vice president and treasurer 
since 1942. He joined Strathmore in 1911 
as chief engineer, and became assistant 
to the president in 1926, and later held the 
office of treasurer. He is also presidenv 
and a director of Premoid Products, Inc., 
and of Agawam Chemicals. 

Strathmore has also announced th2 
election of F. Nelson Bridgham as treas- 
urer. He joined the company in 1910. 


West Virginia P. & P. 
To Expand at Charleston 


The West Virginia Pulp & ‘Paper Co., 
Charleston, S. C., was authorized by the 
War Department on January 21 to take 
temporary possession of Warehouses A 
and B of the Charleston Port of Em- 
barkation: This will enable the company 
to proceed with its $5,000,000 expansion 
program. 

The South Carolina State Ports Au- 
thority is seeking a more permanent 
basis of possession to permit the exten- 
sion or signing of long term leases to 
industrial users. 


Turcotte Heads Chamber 


Lawson P. Turcotte, executive vice 
president of Puget Sound Pulp and Tim- 
ber Co., was recently elected to the 
presidency of the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Bob Mispley Gives Talk 


“Chemistry’s Contribution to the Devel- 
opment of New Consumer Goods” iitled 
a talk made by R. G. Mispley, assist- 
ant technical director, Central Technical 
Laboratory, Crown Zellerbach Corp., to 
members of a state-wide conference on 
marketing and distribution of agriculture 
products, held at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore., on January 16 io 18. 
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To the Ladies: Hail and Farewell! 


TWO OF THESE WOMEN have turned their jobs over to returning service men—one making 
way for her husband’s return. Jobs of the other gals—including pistol-packing one—have 
ceased to exist. 


Upper row (left to right): Marjorie Owens, knotter screen tender at Everett mill of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., was brought to the mill by her husband, E. J. Owens, who later went to 
South Pacific with Marine Corps. He left job just above her's, as blow pit operator. He's back 
on his job and she’s back in the Owens kitchen. 

Bernice Ruble, first woman hired on man’s job at Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, was 
Women’s Supervisor. Later she was in charge of Sample Room, but last month turned that 
job over to service man. 

Lorina Hedges, Guard at Gate at St. Helen’s Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helen's, Ore., when the 
war was on and gates were strictly guarded. She now works in office of Bemis Bag Co., St. 
Helen’s. 

Two girls in Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, in uniforms which were supplied to them, wrapping 
rolls of nitrating pulp for use in army shells. The nitrating pulp program has been discontinued 
and so have these jobs. 


This is good-bye to the thou- 
sands of women who for four long 
years did the jobs of men in the 
pulp and paper mills of the U. S. 
and Canada. And “hats off” to those 
ladies for a job well done! 

Thousands of them already have 
left the mill jobs. Of course, there 
remains thousands more in finish- 
ing rooms, offices and laboratories, 
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just as there were before the war. 
The few permanent additions are 
mostly in the laboratories. 

In many mills, the entire force of 
women who were doing men’s jobs 
was released in Deecember or Jan- 
uary. However, perhaps in almost 
an equal number of mills, the re- 
leases were more gradual and a few 
women stayed on, pending the ex- 
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pected return of war veterans whom 
the mills were obligated to re-em- 
ploy. This was decided upon as the 
easiest way to make the shift, espe- 
cially where it was definitely known 
that certain men would be return- 
ing shortly. 

There were a comparatively few 
scattered cases where women ap- 
pear to have won permanent mill 
jobs. For instance, in Wisconsin, 
women clean-up crews for the paper 
machines made such a fine record 
in one mill which the management 
decided their work was superior to 
what men had done on that particu- 
lar job and so would remain. 

Labor agreements generally re- 
quired that women in men’s jobs 
receive men’s pay. The increases for 
men under the new agreements of 
the past several weeks were higher 
than those for women’s jobs. But 
under most of these new agree- 
ments, it was formally, or informally, 
requested by the unions that women 
be released as soon as possible. Only 
by their departure, were jobs made 
available for many war veterans and 
in most cases the women were glad 
to return to their “jobs” at home. 
Many of them were relatives of men 
in the service (see accompanying 
picture) and said they were just 
holding jobs for their men folks. 

In a few labor shortage areas, 
in some California mills for exam- 
ples, women continued on quite a 
number of jobs but this was tem- 
porary. 


At the big Soundview Pulp Co. 
at Everett, Wash., there was a peak 
employment of 140 women in what 
had been an “all-male” mill. Crews 
in attractive uniforms, some of them 
shown in a picture on this page, 
wrapped the rolls of nitrating pulp 
for the ammunition arsenals. When 
the mill went off nitrating pulp and 
resumed shipping pulp in flat pack- 
ages to paper mills, the women’s 
jobs ceased. 

Typical of mills all over the con- 
tinent, were the wartime peak em- 
ployment of 60-70 women in the St. 
Regis kraft pulp mill in Tacoma and 
of about 40 women in each of the 
Weyerhaeuser pulp mills. 

Some of the jobs women did— 
which they and their friends and 
children probably will talk about for 
years to come—included handling 
big newsprint rolls, feeding pulp- 
wood grinders, driving left trucks 
or overhead cranes, baling paper or 
handling the push-buttons in the 
wood breakdown plants. 
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Lower Maintenance Costs 
with €4CO Stainless Steel Screwed Pipe Fittings 


Esco Stainless Steels have long been 
vital to the most economical pulp 
mill operation. Constant effort by 
Esco engineers and metallurgists 
bring the advantages of stainless 
steels to more and widened applica- 
tions. Recent by comparison with 
other Esco developments in stain- 
less are Esco I.P.S. screwed fittings 
cast in the same Esco Alloy 45 which 
has made its name in the pulp in- 
dustry through years of service. 

Esco maintains a complete stock 
of these stainless steel screwed pipe 
fittings from 1%” to 3” diameters. 

Threads are clean and true. 

Sizes are exact. 

Finish is smooth. 

All fittings are inspected. 


Other types of fittings, made to 
exact engineering specifications, are 
also available. 

To get complete information 
about Esco Spuncast stainless steel 
pipe, tubing, screwed or flanged 
fittings and special — steel 
castings, see your nearest Esco rep- 
representative or write us...Our New 


Stainless Catalog No. 157 sent on request. 


ELECTRIC STEEL 
FOUNDRY 


2141 N.W. 25th AVE. ¢ PORTLAND 10, OREGON 
ESCO STAINLESS STEELS 
FOR ULTIMATE ECONOMY 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK, 17 
Graybar Building 
Lexington 28958 


SAN FRANCISCO, 7 
699 Second Street 
Douglas 8346 


SPOKANE, 8 
121 S. Monroe St. 
Main 5530 


LOS ANGELES, 11 
2700 Santa Fe Ave. 
Lucas 7251 


CHICAGO, 1 
221 N. La Salle St. 
Dearborn 2284 


IN CANADA— €4€@ LIMITED, 1084 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. Telephone Marine 2343 
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Sutherland Paper Company 
Announces §2,000,000 Expansion 


An expansion program to cost 
nearly $2,000,000 for the Sutherland 
Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
been announced by L. W. Suther- 
land, chairman and president. 

Reconstruction of two paper ma- 
chines and other expansion is calcu- 
lated to give this company an in- 
creased production of 15,000 tons of 
paperboard per year. The company 
normally produces 400 tons daily of 
folding cartons and paper specialties. 
On this basis, the mill is capable 
of producing approximately 120,000 
tons annually at the present time. 

A new coating for paperboard, 
new laminating equipment, one new 
five color and several two color high 
speed printing presses, new cutting 
presses, rewinders, slitters, and ad- 
ditional cup machines are among 
the new installations to be made. 

Mr. Sutherland and his associ- 
ates hope that most of them will be 
installed by the end of 1946. A 
2.1% ten-year loan of $1,500,000 will 
finance most of the expenditures. 

Two new buildings are now under 
construction. 

One is Plant No. 5 of 128,000 
square feet, not including basement, 
which will house equipment for dry 
cartons and paper handle drinking 
cups. The other is Plant No. 6, 96,- 
000 square feet not including base- 
ment, to house printing and cutting 
machinery and an ink processing 


LOUIS W. SUTHERLAND, President and Chair- 
man of Sutherland Paper Co. of Kalamazoo, 
one of the biggest paperboard mills in the 
U. S., who has an expansion program to 
cost nearly $2,000,000. Mr. Sutherland re- 
cently took over the Presidency in addition 
to Chairmanship when R. E. Rutledge re- 
signed. 


plant. Only parrafine cartons and 
specialities will be manufactured. 

A. J. Young and G. E. Graham are 
vice presidents of the company and 
William Race is secretary-treasurer. 
R. E. Rutledge recently resigned as 
president and his duties were as- 
sumed by Mr. Sutherland, the board 
chairman. 


THE RATIO OF WOMEN TO MEN on jobs in most pulp and paper mills up to last month is 
indicated in this picture of one of the shifts at the Everett (Wash.) pulp mill of Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Co. 


Here are shown eight women—about one-third of the shift when this picture was taken. Last 
month only three of these women were still on the payroll, one on sulfite mill cleanup, while 
two of these three had been transferred to laboratory jobs. 


L. R. Hartman, recently promoted to Master Mechanic, is fifth from left in the row behind the 
women. When this picture was taken he was Shift Foreman. 
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A. L. Sherwood is technical direc- 
tor, Earl Dunton, chief engineer; D. 
D. Bachelder, purchasing agent, and 
Clifton T. Wilson, promotion man- 
ager. 


Swedish Pulp Supply 
Short—To Renew OPA Pressure 


In every pulp and paper quarter of 
New York City the word was definitely 
out last month, in the bleakest ebb of 
pulpwood supply in modern industry his- 
tory—the Swedes are going to be tough 
about price. More than one buyer and 
seller of foreign pulp had the word, and 
in writing or cablegram: Sweden produc- 
ers are not going to ship to the U. S. at 
the present prices. 

But the Swedes probably won't be 
alone in this campaign as pulpwood and 
vulv ceiling prices are not encouraging 
U. S. production, either. The situation 
is so grave that word was going the 
rounds that allocation might return. But 
the answer Putp & Paper Inpustry got was 
not whether or not, because nobody yet 
knows for sure. The answer was always: 
“Let’s hope not!” 

It was pointed out by some pulp sales 
executives that this is the logical time for 
the Swedes to renew whatever pressure 
they can bring upon the U. S. State De- 
partment and the OPA for a higher price 
for two reasons: 

(1) It is time for the freeze-up of the 
Baltic, which permits only costly over- 
land shipment of pulp from northern 
Swedish mills, if any pulp gets out at 
all. 

(2) Swedish pulp inventorics have been 
greatly reduced in the past few months. 

Swedish pul» imports to the U. S. will 
be reduced unless OPA manages an over- 
all boost of about ten per cent, with an 
increase of six to seven per cent for un- 
bleached kraft 2nd more for the bleached 
product, according to Einar Flygt, vice 
president of the Swedish Cellulose Co. 


First Finnish pulp shipped to the United 
States since 1939 arrived at Boston last 
month on a Swedish ship. It amounted 
to only 85 tons of sulfate pulp, but was 
part of an order for 800 tons, of which 
300 were to be delivered before April 1. 


IMPORTS OF SWEDISH PULP 


(V-E Day Through Jan. 24, 1946—First 
postwar shipment was June 25) 
Value 
Short Tons Dollars 
Unbleached groundwood.. 30,641 
Bleached groundwood .... 1,177 
Unbleached sulfite 321,185 
Bleached sulfite, rayon 
and special grades 312,596 
Other bleached sulfite... 57,067 4,219,066 
Unbleached sulfate 321,723 19,492,195 
Bleached sulfate 28 2,046,229 
All soda pulp 2,119 
Unclassified 77,992 





Total (in 7 months of 
shipping) 764,994 $47,201,070 
Data supplied by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. 
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NEARLY 2000 YEARS AGO in 
China, Ts’ai Lun first discovered and 
developed the paper-making process. 





Mulberry bark or rags were 
mashed, mixed with water, 
poured over a screen, dried. 








The Arabs carried the secret 
of paper-making to Bagdad 
... whence it reached Cairo. 


Seven hundred years later, 
the Arabs forced the secret 
from some Chinese captives. 


It took 200 years for a knowledge of paper-making to 
spread through France, Italy, Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land. The quality of hand-made paper improved and its 
uses steadily increased, but the basic method of making 
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A thousand years after its 
discovery —this valuable art 
first appeared in Morocco. 


When use of the process 
arrived in Spain, rags were 
pulped in a stamping mill. 


paper remained unchanged. It was still another 200 years 
before William Rittenhouse erected, at Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1690, the first paper mill in America. The fol- 
lowing century saw 100 mills operating in the Colonies. 


N early 17 centuries passed while a knowledge of paper-mak- 
ing travelled from its birthplace in China to the New World. 
Yet in only a little more than 75 years since the introduction 
of the wood-pulp process and the development of the felt in- 
dustry in the United States, plentiful paper has helped to revo- 
lutionize culture and civilization. This dramatic story is 
graphically told in the forthcoming sound-color film “Paper— 
Pacemaker of Progress,” presented as a tribute to the paper 
industry by F. C. Huyck & Sons on its 75th Anniversary. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: Pacific Coast Supply Co., Public Service Bidg., Portland, Ore.; 343 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Mead Corp. Exercises Option on Macon Site; 
New Armstrong Board Plant Will Be Nearby 
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Plans of the Mead Corporation 
for the construction of a $10,000,000 
pulp and board mill at Macon, Ga., 
have progressed far enough for the 
exercise of the company’s option on 
a 125 acre site, according to Her- 
bert A. Kidd, who is handling de- 
tails in Georgia. The option was 
exercised on January 27. 


“Due to unsettled conditions,” said 
Mr. Kidd, “it is difficult to say as to 
when we wil} actually break 
ground.” It is understood that the 
plans are to break ground this 
spring, with production scheduled 
for the middle of 1947. 


Pulp from the new Mead plant 
will be converted by a unit oper- 
ating under the title of the Macon 
Kraft Corporation, which will be 
the largest container board plant in 
the country, according to Macon 
sources. 


The site of the new Mead plant is 
six miles from the center of Macon, 
and is located on the Georgia, South- 
ern and Florida Railway south of 
the Naval Ordinance Plant. The 
ordinance plant is on the Guy Payne 
Road. The general location is south 
of Macon and is reached via U. S. 


a4 


Highway Route No. 41. 

The Central of Georgia Railway 
has acquired a right of way to the 
Mead site. 

The final determination upon the 
site was preceded by acceptance of 
a favorable report made by local 
business men who had made a tour 
of other southern mills to determine 
whether or not the odor from the 
plant would be objectionable. 


Near the Mead site is the location 
of the ground on Guy Payne Road 
where the Armstrong Cork Co. will 
erect a $5,000,000 unit for the pro- 
duction of fiberboard, which is man- 
ufactured from loblolly pine. This 
site is served by the Central of 
Georgia railroad. 


The first announcement of the new 
Armstrong plant was made by H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., company president. 

A. H. Mahrt, treasurer of the Mead 
Corp., made the original announce- 
ment that the company contemplated 
a new unit at Macon. 


In “Heart” of Georgia 


Macon, county seat of Bibb 
County, is six miles from the geo- 
graphical center of Georgia. A focal 
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point for highways, it is well serv- 
iced by five rail carriers, and air 
line, and motor vehicle lines. 


Originally a trading post opposite 
an Indian village, it became “Macon” 
in 1823. The 1940 census placed city 
population at 57,865 and Greater 
Macon at 74,800. War time activities 
which included $41,000,000 in na- 
tional defense establishments swell- 
ed the city population to an esti- 
mated 75,000, Greater Macon to 97,- 
000, and Bibb County to 110,000 


persons. 


Industrially, Macon is important, 
having 160 plants of 60 classifica- 
tions. Sixty-five per cent of Kaolin 
(used in production of paper, alu- 
minum, rubber and other products) 
comes from Georgia, and the major 
part from near Macon. Electrical 
energy is furnished by the Georgia 
Power Co. from 22 hydro-electric 
and 12 steam electric generating 
plants. 


Municipal water is drawn from 
the Ocmulgee River, which also will 
supply the Mead Corp. The water in 
the river is soft, containing less than 
3 gr. per gallon of solids. 


The city occupies a group of hills 
overlooking the Ocmulgee river 
where the Piedmont Plateau merges 
with the Coastal Plain. The altitude 
ranges from 312 to 515 feet. The 
streets are surprisingly wide, a con- 
venient feature today. Municipal af- 
fairs are aided by an active chamber 
of commerce. The community has 
ample recreational features, includ- 
ing an auditorium seating 4500 and 
a stadium seating 11,000 persons. 
Bank deposits are in excess of $25,- 
000. 


Wood Supply 


Macon is 177 miles from Sa- 
vannah, and 191 miles from Bruns- 
wick, coastal sites of other paper 
mills, that latter being a Mead-Scott 
joint operation. This coastal area is 
a competitive area for pulpwood. 


Georgia has the largest forest area 
among the United States consisting 
of approximately 22,550,000 acres or 
61% of its total area. More than 50 
types of commercially valuable spe- 
cies of trees are found. The cur- 
rent estimated value of Georgia’s 
forest products is $150,000,000 an- 
nually. Among the important for- 
est products are naval stores, lum- 
ber, pulpwood, veneer, tool handles, 
charcoal, cross-ties and rayon. 
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THE MEAD SALES COMPANY DISTRIBUTORS OF WOOD PULP 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. pu p BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL WOOD PULP 
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When Paul Bunyan finished making his hotcake griddle, it was as big as a good-sized pond. 
He rolled it into camp ...up the mountains, down the valleys, like a kid rolling a hoop. 


A reproduction of this incident from the fabulous life of Paul Bunyan—the third of a series —will be sent on request. It will contain no advertising. 
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Insure the kind of water you need 
for quality papers by treating your 
hard, colored, or turbid water in a 
Dorrco Hydro-Treator. 

The Hydro-Treator utilizes the 
three accepted steps for water 
softening and coagulation—Floc- 
culation, Clarification, and Sludge 
Thickening—all in a single unit. 

The Dorrco Hydro-Treator oc- 
cupies less space than required 


DORR 


INQUIRIES TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


CUT DOWN 
WATER COSTS 


with the DORRCO 
HYDRO-TREATOR 


with conventional multiple-treat- 
ment methods. Higher flow rates, 
together with low installation and 
maintenance costs, mean cheaper 
water. 

If you are using 50,000 to several 
million gallons of water daily, if 
your raw water is turbid, colored, 
or hard, write for our Hydro-Treator 
bulletin—or let us send an engineer 
to study your problem. 


———~ 
=DORRCOxe 
oso 


THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. . 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 

TORONTO 1, ONT.. . 
CHICAGO, ILL... . . - 
DENVER 2,COLO.. . .« 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. . . 





WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 
PETREE & DORR DIVISION 


- 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 
WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 
- 80 RICHMOND ST. W. 
221 NO. LA SALLE ST. 
« COOPER BUILDING 
. 811 WEST 7TH ST. 


RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 





570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
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British Columbia’s pulp and 
paper operators heartily agree with 
the major recommendations of a 
report by Chief Justice Gordon 
Sloan of the province on forest in- 
dustries. 

The report substantially supports 
the brief submitted by the pulp and 
paper industry to the chief justice 
last summer. This program con- 
tained a series of recommendations 
calculated to enable the government 
to achieve its basic objective—sus- 
tained timber yield, while at the 
same time making it possible for 
pulp and paper production to be 
maintained on a satisfactory basis. 

Most important of Commissioner 
Sloan’s recommendations is that the 
British Columbia government should 
proceed to appoint a three- or five- 
man commission to administer the 
forests of the province—a commis- 
sion with wide powers and full au- 
thority over the forest service and 
control over all funds paid into the 
government in the form of forest 
revenue and paid out for forest 
maintenance. 

This recommendation is in entire 
agreement with the views of pulp 
and paper executives consulted by 
Putp AND Paper INpustry, who said 
appointment of such a commission is 
essential if the long-term program 
is to be successfully carried out. 

“The chief reason compelling me 
to this conclusion is the long-range 
planning required, without which it 
will be impossible to change over 
from our present system of forest 
liquidation and depletion to one of 
sustained yield management,” said 
Commissioner Sloan. “We must, in 
dealing with this problem, project 
out perspective over the long pe- 
riods it takes to grow and harvest 
forest crops. We are called upon to 
plan, not for today nor for tomor- 
row, but for generations ahead... . 

“This kind of planning has its con- 
comitant, long range financing. The 
present system of annual appropri- 
ations from the general revenue, 
for which the forest service must 
compete with other spending depart- 
ments of government, is subject to 
vagaries in general business activ- 
ity, the exigencies of short-term fi- 
nancing and the uncertainty of mon- 
ey supply due to temporal variations 
in government receipts available for 
departmental allocations. These fac- 
tors, coupled with recurrent periods 
of transitory demands for increased 
expenditures in social and economic 
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Commission With Wide Powers 
May Supervise Forests 


fields unrelated to forestry have in 
the past and will in the future, under 
the present system, retard if not 
frustrate any long term policy of 
forest management. ... 

“The only way in which direct 
treasury control over departmental 
appropriations may be avoided is to 
place the forest service under a com- 
mission empowered to collect all 
direct forest revenue and to expand 
all or that part thereof as may be 
necessary to finance adequately its 
operation. . . . I recommend that 
the commission be not imprisoned 
within the iron framework of pre- 
scribed rules and regulations, but 
that within its own sphere of activ- 
ity it be given a free and powerful 
hand.” 


Opposition Expected 


There are indications that the 
provincial government may balk at 
this recommendation, first, on the 
ground that forest revenue repre- 
sents a large and important source 
of public income and should there- 
fore continue under the more di- 
rect control of government and, sec- 
ond, that the province already has 
too many commissions and _ that 
commission form of administration, 
wherever possible, should therefore 
be discouraged. On this subject, the 
Sloan report said: 

“Objections have been raised from 
time to time to what has been de- 
scribed as an ‘ever-increasing bu- 
reaucracy, but it must be recog- 
nized that modern development in 
the fields of economics and sociology 
have thrust upon government duties 
and obligations that are difficult if 
not impossible of fulfilment by the 
same departmental processes that 
were designed to function in the 
horse and buggy era. Delegation of 
authority to commissions in tech- 
nological fields has been found an 
effective way of adapting existing 
processes of government to the re- 
quirements of a modern civilization.” 

Among the other recommenda- 
tions in the report are that: 

1. Forest protection be greatly in- 
creased. 

2. Rate of planting denuded areas 
of productive forest land, especially 
on the coast, be greatly increased. 

3. Logging methods be regulated 
to prevent destructive exploitation 
and to insure full regeneration of 
cut-over lands. 

4. New systems of tenure and 
taxation be formulated to encour- 
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CHIEF JUSTICE SLOAN of British Columbia, 
whose investigating commission has recom- 
mended a three or five-man board with 
broad powers over forest industries’ use of 
wood resources. This year may see his 


measures enacted in law. Four pulp mills 
are big users of timber in the province and 
there may be two or three more mills in a 
few years. 


age private forestry and to remove 
causes compelling liquidation. 

5. Management plans for individ- 
ual regional working circles aimed 
at sustained yield be formulated and 
implemented by regulations. 

6. A long-term program of gen- 
eral education in forestry subjects 
be inaugurated. 

7. More intensified research in sil- 
vicultural methods be undertaken. 

8. Facilities and funds be provided 
for extensive forestry research. 

“Our forest industries,” declares 
the commisioner, “have been living 
on an expenditure of forest capital 
that has taken hundreds of years to 
accumulate at no cost to industry. 
The time has now come when we 
have to plan to live on forest inter- 
est and maintain our capital unim- 
paired.” 

It seems unlikely that the British 
Columbia legislature will have time 
during its early 1946 session, prob- 
ably to begin late in February, to 
deal with the report to the extent 
of passing any of the legislation, but 
an attempt will be made to imple- 
ment at least some of its commenda- 
tions later in the year. 
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Craig to Manage LongLac Sulfate Pulp Mill; 
Nelson, Swanson and Lyons to Direct Planning 


Appointment of H. S. Craig as 
manager and B. J. Donovan as as- 
sistant manager of the new LongLac 
Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., has been 
announced by Cola G. Parker, pres- 
ident of Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion. 

Headquarters offices for LongLac, 
a Kimberly-Clark subsidiary which 
will operate a bleached sulfate pulp 
mill in an undeveloped section of 
the Lake Superior area, have been 
established at 263 Adelaide Street 
West, Toronto. The mill will be near 
Schreiber, Ont. 

For the construction period, the 
executive staff will center largely 
under C. W. Nelson, caief engineer 
for the parent company; W. H. 
Swanson, an assistant general su- 
perintendent for Kimberly - Clark 
and R. W. Lyons, general manager 
of the Woodlands department. 

Mr. Nelson will devote most of 
his time for the period immediately 
ahead to LongLac as will Mr. Swan- 
son, whose staff will be in charge of 
process and operating phases of the 
new project. 

B. F. Smith has been named proj- 
ect engineer and G. H. Spaulding 
will direct power administration. 
Other Kimberly-Clark departments 
will also function in the LongLac 
development. 

Additional appointments include 
the following department heads: R. 
J. Shemanski, controller; F. A. 
Laughlin, purchasing and traffic, and 
H. C, Laundy, industrial relations. 
A. F. Buell, now in residence at 
LongLac, will be in charge of wood- 
land operations. 

Stadler, Hurter & Co. of Mon- 
treal have been retained as consult- 
ing engineers. 

Giacomo Faludi, noted town plan- 
ner who is at present laying out a 
civic program at Windsor, Ont., has 
been engaged to plan a modern 
townsite for LongLac. 

Eventually, it is expected that 
some 3000 men will be given em- 
ployment in LongLac enterprises. 
Sulfate pulp suitable for book paper 
and crepe wadding will be the prin- 
cipal product of the mill, whose ca- 
pacity probably will be around 250 
tons daily. 

The Hydro Commission’s new 45,- 
000 horsepower plant, described in 
these columns last month, will cost 
an estimated $8,500,000 for construc- 
tion alone and will employ about 
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GEORGE L. CLARKE, for past 10 years with 
Southern Kraft Div., International Paper Co., 
at Cullendale (Camden), Ark., has joined 
Pulp Department Staff of Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Last month PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY pub- 
lished the t that Kimberly-Clark, 
long outstanding in the sulfite field, will 
build a new sulfate pulp mill known as the 
Longlac Pulp & Paper Co., near Schreiber, 
Ont. Mr. Clarke, graduate of U. of Minne- 
sota and Institute at Appleton, Wis., will be 
attached to office of W. H. SWANSON, an 
Asst. General Supt. in charge of pulp manu- 
facturing. 





450 men while the project is under 
way. 

Pulpwood, which will be driven 
down the Nipigon River, will be 
stored in a new forebay. The Hydro 
Commission’s dam will be built be- 
tween prominent rock bluffs and 
have a maximum height of 150 feet. 
It will raise the water level at that 
point about 70 feet and create a 
large head pond. 


Brownsville Paper Co. 
Changes Hands 

For a long time there have been 
rumors in the Black River Valley 
that Samuel A. Upham and associ- 
ates were being opportuned to sell 
the Brownville Paper Co., Brown- 
ville, N. Y. Reason for Mr. Upham’s 
hesitancy, it was said, was that he 
wanted to be certain that the new 
owners would not discharge or upset 
old-time employees, from officers 
right down to men and women in 
the mill. 

Last month he sold to a group in 
which he has confidence—other of- 
ficers of the company—and although 
no longer a stockholder, Mr. Upham 
will be chairman of the board and 
his experience and advice “will be 
welcome,” as Seymour M. Jones, 
vice president, phrased it to PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY in Brown- 
ville. 

Stockholders who have been in 
control since 1894 and who have 
sold at a figure not disclosed were 
Samuel A. Upham, the George F. 
Clarke Estate, Mrs. Minnie F. Clark, 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Upham, and How- 
ard M. Root. 

The new officers are Robert L. 
Pease, president; Seymour Jones, 
vice president; James H. Lingenfel- 
ter, treasurer; Alfred L. Soper, sec- 
retary; and Albert Horr, assistant 
secretary. 

No changes in equipment or per- 
sonnel are planned at the present 
time, and the mill is running at ca- 
pacity. The Brownville mill has a 
capacity of 20 tons in 24 hours, and 
makes sulfite manifold, colored post- 
er, railroad manila, carbonizing pa- 
pers, and colored specialties. It is 
one of the oldest mills in New York 


Hudson Top Offices Reorganized 
As Work Progresses in Florida 


Jacob (Jack) Mazer has been 
appointed to the new position of 
executive vice president of Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp., as a result of 
the beginning of construction of a 
new Palatka, Florida, 150-ton sulfate 
pulp and paper mill by that com- 
pany. 

Abraham Mazer continues as pres- 
ident of the company, with William 
Mazer as another vice president and 
Joseph M. Mazer as treasurer. the 
position which Jacob Mazer tormer- 
ly held. Sam A. Lopin, a director, 
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was made secretary of the company. 

These will be officers of the Hud- 
son Pulp & Paper Corp. of Maine, 
also. 

The new mill in Florida is to be 
known as the Southern Division of 
the company and is expected to cost 
in the neighborhood of $6,000,000. 
Construction is progressing at the 
site, which is within 50 miles of 
Jacksonville and 25 miles from a 
rapid-growing forest area. A new 
232 inch Fourdrinier machine has 
been ordered. 
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As an example of a job done in 
interest of saving a vital resource, 
but accomplished under difficult 
wartime conditions, a new mechani- 
cal log barker at Spaulding Pulp & 
Paper Co., Newberg, Ore., stands as 
a case in point. 

Forced to reduce wood fiber loss, 
this company constructed a tempo- 
rary device to bark logs. In its de- 
mand for priorities, management 
met with the obstruction of the usual 
OPA $5,000 cost regulation. The 
mechanical barker which the com- 
pany built was completed within the 
limits of this arbitrary figure and 
after a great deal of difficulty over 
regulations, despite its purpose to 
save the short and critical wartime 
supply of wood. 

Robert Bauden, said at the time 
of completion, over a year ago, 
“there’s nothing new about it,” and 
the principles involved are well 
known. However, it is a novel- 
appearing machine and perhaps a 
new feature is V belting which hooks 
the barker head to the crane mo- 
tor. All of the parts were secured 
wherever they could be found, and 
everything had seen use before. 

Despite these drawbacks, the bark- 
er accomplished exceptionally clean 
barking with scarcely any wood 
waste. Sixty to 65 logs per eight- 
hour shift can be run through. Built 
of whole logs, peeled, the barker 
structure is well-engineered and 
well-constructed. Set on the edge 
of a 20-acre pond, the device hoists 
logs to the deck at the rear by means 
of cable slings, and discharges them 
into the pond again after the bark- 
ing is completed. 

Railroads irons have been utilized 


A MECHANICAL BARKER, ERECTED BY SPAULDING PULP & PAPER CO., 
Newberg, Ore., as a wartime necessity, will be replaced ultimately 


by an hydraulic barker. Here (at left) Robert Bauden, operator, has 
a log on chains, and is bringing head into play to remove bark. 
Peeler head (middle view) was hooked to its motor by 7 strands of 


V belt and the whole mounted on swing frame which gave contact 
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Spaulding’s Emergency Log Barker 
Is Example of Mills Engineering Ingenuity 


for the rollway down to the log stops. 
On release, the logs roll into a trough 
where they are caught on chain 
which then elevates them and keeps 
them rolling as the barker moves 
along above them, on a full length 
travelway to accomplish bark re- 
moval. 

All of the operations are electric 
powered. 

Logs cold-decked on the bank of 
the pond are transferred to the wa- 
ter by a power hoist, and are kept 
moving toward their destination by 
a specially constructed, steel-hull, 
gasoline powered boat. 

J. B. Wilt, resident manager, says 
the structure is not pleasing to the 
eyes, but its operation has proved 


quite satisfactory. However he ad- 
mits that the present barker grew 
from wartime necessity, and will be 
replaced ultimately by an hydraulic 
barker. Savings effected by the me- 
chanical device have gone a long 
way toward proving the time and 
fiber-saving economics of the water 
pressure method. Toward this end 
Spaulding Pulp and Paper Co. is now 
studying all types of hydraulic bark- 
er installations to determine which 
will best solve its individual prob- 
lems. 


Management is further solving a 
deeper problem in getting the timber 
supply stabilized. This, too, is being 
satisfactorily accomplished on a long 
range program. 


Canadian Sumner Is Constructing 
Whole Log Barkers for B. C. Mills 


As a first step in improving its 
productive facilities at the Wood- 
fibre mill, British Columbia Pulp & 
Paper Co. has placed an order with 
Canadian Sumner Iron Works, Van- 
couver, B. C., for a Sumner hydrau- 
lic log barker based on Crown-Zel- 
lerbach patents. 

This is the first unit of its type 
to be manufactured in British Co- 
lumbia. The only hydraulic barker 
previously ordered by a pulp and 
paper organization in the province 
was a Weyerhaeuser type unit for 
Powell River Co. at Powell River. 

Coupled with the B. C. Pulp & 
Paper Co. barker will be on one of 
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the largest chippers ever built by 
the Sumner organization and the 
largest to be installed in British Co- 
lumbia. 


The chipper disc is 175 inches in 
diameter, and will be driven by a 
1,000 h.p. directly connected motor. 
It will weigh over 100 tons and will 
be able to handle full-length logs 42 
inches in diameter and 20 feet long. 


Canadian Sumner Iron Works an- 
nounces that it will manufacture a 
complete hydraulic slab barking unit 
for Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd.’s 
new pulp mill at Port Alberni, B. C., 
on Vancouver Island. 


with, but too great pressure, against log. The operator, on a plat- 
form above, rode with barker on its 60-foot path of travel. 

General view of barker plant (right). Construction is of peeled logs, 
providing only an essential structure, with log slip and cable sling 
hoists at the back, a rollway to the log stops, the log roller jaws 
and chain with barker travelway above, and an incline release for 
return of logs to the pond. 
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ZG... more than 75 years, Union Pacific has equipment and personnel to meet all 
served thirteen western states .. . been a partner the requirements of shippers. 
in their development. 





These thirteen western states served by the rail- 
This vast fertile territory is more than the bread- road are ripe for postwar expansion. They have 
basket of the nation. Due to its great wealth of the materials, facilities and space. 


industrial raw materials—ore, minerals, petro- | Union Pacific will continue to play its part in 
leum and lumber—it might also be called the the future progress of this western territory by 
nation’s treasure-chest. Rivers have been har- providing unexcelled freight and passenger trans- 
nessed—providing irrigation and power. And portation over its Strategic Middle Route. 
there is splendid rail transportation. 


fe 
In the Pacific Northwest, for exam- 4e joer! f'.%4 
ple—a large source of supply for the u ¢ 4) VO 
paper industry—Union Pacific has the Gay Wi 


%* Union Pacific will, upon request, 
Surnish information about avail- 
able industrial and mercantile 
sites in the territory it serves. 
Address Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


The Progressive nog in 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Sitaiegic Middle Route 
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New Paper Machine at Union Bag 
Will Raise Kraft Quality Range 


Installation of a new paper ma- 
chine at Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
Savannah, Ga., and enlargement of 
the bag factory there to provide con- 
version and storage facilities for ad- 
ditional paper are announced by 
Alexander Calder, president of the 
company. 

The contract for the new paper 
machine has been awarded, and it 
is expected to be in operation early 
in 1947, Mr. Calder stated. 

The new machine is to be a Pusey 
& Jones 236-inch fourdrinier, identi- 
cal in dimensions and make with 
the four other machines now in op- 
eration at this mill, three of which 
have been making paper, while one 
has been on board production. Daily 
average tonnage of the new machine 
is to be 160 tons, but Mr. Calder 
stressed the addition is not intended 
so much to provide an increased out- 
put as it is to expand the range of 
products. 


The additions to the bag factory 
will approximate 195,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, with construction start- 
ing soon. This mill is noted for its 
tremendous battery of some 150 bag 
machines, some of them making 500 
bags a minute. 

The announcement by Mr. Calder 
follows upon previous expansion an- 
nouncements published in recent 
months in Putp & Paper INpusTRY, 
which disclosed that Union Bag’s 
program includes a new pulp wash- 
ing building, new water treating 
plant, and boiler house additions in- 
cluding a ninth fuel fired-boiler. 
Some of this work is already far 
advanced. 

It was previously announced that 
pulp production would be increased 
from 800 to 1,000 tons per day and 
also 1,000 tons of finished products 
would be made daily. 

Mr. Calder referred to the new 
paper machine as “the last word in 


Starch Prices for Paper Mills 


Will Be Based on Other Markets 


There are large stocks of Jap 
tapioca available, but the quality 
has not yet been ascertained—and 
starch prices are going to be based 
on the farmer’s present ability to 
sell high in other markets. Potato 
starch is reasonably available from 
Idaho, and some materials from 
grains are in stock. But we are go- 
ing into a period when good inven- 
tories will be a great comfort, and 
mill managers must have faith in 
their suppliers both as to products 
and supply. 

Those were a few of the facts of 
life faced up to by members of the 
Northern New York section of 
TAPPI at their Jan. 10 meeting at 
Hotel Woodruff, Watertown, N. Y., 
when Clifford T. Fogarty, Stein-Hall 
Co., spoke on “New Developments 
in Starch.” 

The Northern New York group of 
the Empire State meets the second 
Thursday of every month at Water- 
town, and there are always from 45 
to 65 in attendance for both dinner 
and meeting. This year they con- 
vene at 7 p. m. under the able 
chairmanship of Chace Mather, 
chemist, of the St. Regis mill at 
Deferiet. 

At the January meeting the group 
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considered tentatively the possibil- 
ity of a joint meeting in the spring 
of Northern New York TAPPI with 
New York-Canadian superintend- 
ents, with Montreal or Niagara Falls 
as possible gathering sites. Definite 
action was put over until a subse- 
quent meeting due to the announce- 
ment of the national superintendent 
convention at Poland Springs, Me., 
in June. 


Those in attendance were: R. J. 
Hackett, Sven Fahlgren, Walter He- 
bert, E. A. Godfrey, Ralph Prince, 
C. S. Booth, J. H. Treadwell, C. T. 
Fogarty, D. C. Mather, Martin Jaffe, 
H. A. Spencer, C. F. Haskins, Nard 
Jones, Pulp & Paper Industry; Leo 
P. Newton, David F. Lawlor, E. A. 
Mahannah, George Duers, W. B. 
Mills, K. C. Strough, T. E. Loessi, 
M. D. Myers, T. Newcomb, B. H. 
Treadwell, Don Crainer, Ted But- 
ton, W. R. Adams, H. Remington, D. 
K. Cooper, Jr., B. W. Barrows, L. J. 
Van Alstine, Stanley Donaldson, R. 
G. Redder, H. L. Mellen, H. B. Pe- 
terson, S. A. Brunell, S. J. Young, 
Henry J. Perry, Fred C. Goodwill, 
J. V. Wolff, Roy Brothers, Roy Fo- 
ley, W. J. Argy, C. H. Plantz, A. A. 
Zando. 
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papermaking equipment for the pro- 
duction of super quality specialty 
packaging papers,” and stated that 
the installation of five modern kraft 
paper machines under one roof will 
establish a world’s record. 


Mr. Calder recalled that ten years 
ago the first unit of the Union Bag 
plant came into production at Sa- 
vannah and that during this time 
the number of employees has been 
increased from under 900 to more 
than 4,000, and annual wages from 
less than $1,000,000 to more than 
$7,500,000, thees figures not includ- 
ing the employment and payroll of 
some 2,500 independent woodlands 
workers. 


Due to uniformity of size, many of 
the parts of all five paper machines 
will be interchangeable, providing 
insurance against shutdowns caused 
by having to wait for replacement 
parts. 


TCHL. SGT. RAYMOND K. SALMONSON, 30, 
back from serving in U. S. Army 9th Air 
Corps in Europe, is son of Sam Salmonson, 
Asst. Gen. Supt., Soundview Pulp Co. Prior 
to service, young Salmonson was statisti- 
cian in Soundview’s power dept. During 
past month, he made Pacic Coast tour of 
mills with his brother Walter, manufacturers’ 
representative. 


Mills’ Flood Loss Slight 


Damage from Willamette River flood 
stages, although running to seven figures 
on the upper river with nine lives lost, 
were minor at Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co., Oregon City, and at the West Linn, 
Ore., mill of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Most loss occurred from curtailed pro- 
duction between January 1 and Janu- 
ary 5. 
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STANDARD ENGINEERS 


NOTEBOOK 


Pale engine oils reduce 
wear on plain bearings 


Specially refined by the solvent process, Calol En- 
gine Oils will meet all general lubrication condi- 
tions in mills and factories. They are straight min- 
eral oils, pale in color and exceptionally stable in 
use. They have low pour points which assures a full 
flow of oil to bearings in cold weather. 


Calol Engine Oils may be applied by all types of 
oilers and the heavier grades may be used in circu- 
lating systems in which oil is filtered and re-used. 


There are three grades of Calol Engine Oils: 5, 
extremely light in body, is recommended for high- 
speed spindles and ring-oiled electric motors in 
sub-zero temperatures; 8 and 10 are recommended for 
bearings on steam engines, generators, motors and 
other high grade machinery lubricated by ring-, 
bottle-, drop-feed-, wick-feed oilers, or by hand. 


LUBRICATES AND PROTECTS BEARINGS AT ALL 
SPEEDS. PENETRATES MINIMUM CLEARANCES 


MAY BE APPLIED 

BY RING-,BOTTLE-, 
DROP-OR WICK-OILERS, 
HAND OILING OR 
CIRCULATING 
SYSTEMS 
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STEEL MILL ROLL NECK BEARING OPERATES 
IN HIGH AMBIENT TEMPERATURES 


VERY STABLE 
TOWARD OXIDATION 


Special grease carries 
heavy-duty loads 


Wherever any type of heavy-duty, grease-lubricated 
ball or roller bearings are subjected to high ten- 
peratures, extreme pressures or moisture, Calol 
E. P. Roller Grease will solve the severe lubrica- 
tion problems. Originally developed for steel mill 
operations, it is used with complete satisfaction 
in these mills on anti-friction roll neck bearings. 


Calol E. P. Roller Grease is made from heavy bodied 
oil and special soap stocks wherein are incorporated 
extreme pressure additives. It is very cohesive and 
stable, lubricates satisfactorily in bearing oper- 
ating temperatures up to 225° F. Its tough lubri- 
cant film withstands pressures far higher than other 
greases used on anti-friction bearings. 


Fully moisture resistant, Calol E. P. Roller 
Grease resists oxidation, is non-corrosive to any 
bearing, and handles easily in grease pressure sys- 
tems, even at low temperatures. 


Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert help — make your maintenance 
job easier. Call your local Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 


FOR EVERY JOB A STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA test-pRovep PRopucT 
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Bill McGinnis Tours South 
For Appleton Woolen Mills 


A well known figure in the pulp 
and paper equipment field who is 
rapidly extending his friendships in 
the Southern territory is William J. 
McGinnis, district representative of 
Appleton Woolen Mills, manufac- 
turers of papermakers’ felts at 
Appleton, Wis. 

Mr. McGinnis’ territory embraces 
the area extending from the Georgia 
line to and including the mills in 
West Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, East Texas, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Illinois, Southwest Indiana, 
Tennessee, and east of a line run- 
ning through Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Mr. McGinnis started learning 
papermaking from scratch. His first 
experience was during summer va- 
cation periods when he worked for 
the Patten Paper Co., Appleton, Wis., 
where his father, the late James E. 
McGinnis, was general superir.- 
tendent. 


In 1911, he became a draftsman 
with the Appleton Machine Co., pulp 
and paper machinery producers of 
Appleton. After three years there, 
he went to the Valley Iron Works 
Co., of Appleton, as assistant chief 
engineer. He became chief engi- 
neer in 1916, and remained in that 
position until 1927 during which 
period (among other things) he 
supervised the building of the beat- 
ing, washing and bleaching equip- 
ment for Eastman’s photographic 
paper mill. 

During World War I he was en- 
gaged, through Valley Iron, in pro- 
duction work for the Fleet Emer- 
gency Corp. After the war one of 
his important tasks was develop- 
ment of machinery for Johns Man- 
ville plants. 

In 1927, when Valley Iron Works 
decided to operate on the Pacific 
Coast, the company entered into an 
agreement with Smith & Watson, of 
Portland, Ore., the name of which 
was subsequently changed to Smith 
& Valley. Mr. McGinnis was with 
this business for its duration, until 
1930. Then he became sales agent 
at Portland for Valley as well as 
for Wisconsin Wire Works, Apple- 
ton, Wis., John W. Bolton’s Sons, 
James Connally Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
and Ball Manufacturing Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. . 

From 1932 to 1935, Mr. McGinnis 
was Pacific Northwest representa- 
tive for Pacific Coast Supply Co. 
Afterwards and until 1941, he was 
agent for Morden Machine Co. of 
Portland for territory embracing 
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WILLIAM J. McGINNIS, who recently became 
representative of Appleton Woolen Mills in 
Southern U.S. His father was Superintendent 
of the old Patten mill in Appleton, Wis. Bill 
used to tour Pacific Coast mills for equipment 
companies. 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio and Illinois. 

He spent the first year of the 
war with the War Production 
Board’s contract division. During 
the second year, he was with the 
Army Transport Command in pro- 
duction and expediting of marine 
engines. In 1944 he went into pri- 
vate industry war material pro- 
curement, and then into tank con- 
version equipment. He joined Apple- 
ton Woolen Mills in April, 1945. 


Johnstones Establish 
Scholarship for Japanese 


Robert McC. Johnstone, president of 
Johnstone Engineering and Machine Co., 
Downington, Pa., and Mrs. Johnstone 
have established a scholarship at Lafay- 
ette College in memory of their son, Rob- 
ert S., who was killed by a Jap sniper. 

The scholarship is for a Japanese stu- 
dent, or as alternate, a Chinese, Korean 
or Filipino or white student, if the latter 
intends to serve as a missionary in the 
Far East. 


New Signs for BM&T 


All up and down the Coast, the trucks 
of the 16 divisions of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne are sporting festive new 24-in. 
by 36-in. signs, proclaiming the legend: 
“Pioneers for 90 Years.” The posters are 
in buff, black and red, and are the same 
design as on the company’s letterhead 
this year. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne was founded in 
1855. 
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Consolidated Wins 
OPA Court Test 


For the second time, the U. S. 
Emergency Court of Appeals has or- 
dered an O. P. A. regulation set aside 
because it discriminated against prod- 
ucts of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Co. The decision was filed 
Dec. 10 in Washington, D. C. 

According to the decision, O. P.’s 
Revised M. P. R. No. 451 is “defective 
.. . in that the prices were fixed on 
the basis of quality and yet all prod- 
ucts of equal quality were not given 
the same price.” 

According to Walter L. Mead, vice 
president and director of sales of Con- 
solidated, history of the firm’s litigation 
against O. P. A. really began in 1939, 
when Consolidated perfected a system to 
make and coat book papers in a con- 
tinuous operation. The process enabled 
Consolidated, Mr. Mead said, to market 
its book papers corresponding to No. 4 
and No. 5 Glossy Coated White, at prices 
substantially less than competitors. 

O. P. A. issued M. P. R. No. 451 for 
pricing book papers according to grades 
“accepted by the trade” in 1943. But 
Consolidated’s papers were not included 
in the classification listing similar brands 
made by 17 competitors. 

In Dec., 1944, deciding a suit brought 
by Consolidated against Price Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles, the U. S. Emerg- 
ency Court of Appeals ordered M. P. R. 
No. 451 set aside “insofar as it denies 
the same grade classification and form 
of price control to products recognized 
in the book paper trade as being of equal 
quality.” 

But, Mr. Mead said, the O. P. A. then 
attempted to nullify the court’s decision 
by issuing Revised M. P. R. No. 451. 
The amended order, he said, again im- 
properly classified Consolidated papers 
in relationship to competitors’ grades, 
despite the court’s finding that “the regu- 
lation in this form resulted in discrimi- 
nation between equals.” 

The court’s recent decision sets aside 
the revised order, insofar as it discrimi- 
nates against Consolidated’s papers. 

The O. P. A., Mr. Mead said, never 
has questioned the quality of Consoli- 
dated’s papers—the discrimination was 
based apparently only on the firm’s man- 
ufacturing methods. 


Lieut. Overall Back 
At Georgetown Mill 


Lieutenant James E. Overall has be- 
come separated from the U. S. Navy after 
six and one-half years of active service, 
including duty on Guam, Saipan, Tinian, 
Ulithi, Hawaii, East China Sea, the Phil- 
ippines and the landing on Okinawa, and 
has returned to Southern Kraft Division 
of International Paper Co., Georgetown, 
s. € 


Interlake Chemical Corp. 
Opens Seattle Office 


Interlake Chemical Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has opened a sales office in Seattle, 
Wash., to serve the forest products’ in- 
dustries, with John J. Bogner in charge. 
His headquarters are in Smith Tower, 
Seattle (4). 

He was formerly with Durez and Casein 
Companies and has been in the resin and 
plastic field since 1933. Interlake pro- 
duces phenol formaldehyde liquid resins, 
molding compounds, and coal tar prod- 
ucts. 
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industry’s Trend Toward Stainless Steel 
in Evidence at Oregon Pulp & Paper Co. 


Draft tube screw (above), as fabricated from 
stainless steel by Esco for Oregon Pulp & 
Paper Co., Salem, Ore., looks like this in 
overall length. Below is portion of the tube. 
Together they constitute example of equip- 
ment used in modernization of this mill. 


The inclination toward stain- 
less steel grows in several indus- 
tries, but more especially among 
pulp and paper mills where certain 
qualities of stainless steel appear to 
be experimentally preferred. This 
preference is beginning to find ex- 
pression in orders for replacement 
of operating units which were com- 
bination materials in the old days, 
such as units of cast iron with rub- 
ber coated exteriors. 

Such a replacement progresses at 
Oregon Pulp and Paper Co., Salem, 
Ore., where stainless steel screws 
and draft tubes made by Electric 
Steel Foundry, Portland, Ore., are 
being set to do the work formerly 
done by castiron tubes and rubber 
covered screws. “Red” Wagner, gen- 
eral maintenance man, has nothinng 
against the older equipment, other 
than that units to be replaced had 
served their purpose and com- 
pleted their service life. Wear, he 
Says, came on the outside edges of 
the screw, especially at the bottom, 
since the screws operate vertically 
in the draft tubes, being driven from 
the top for the circulating of stock 
in the bleach cells. 

Two of the stainless steel screws 
have already been intsalled. They 
consist of helical flights fabricated 
from stainless 10 gauge steel plate 
and based on a central shaft of 
Esco Spuncast pipe. Overall mea- 
surements of screw are: length 16 
feet; overall helix diameter, 2434 
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inches; exterior diameter of pipe, 
65~ inches; helix has single lead, 16 
inch pitch, with 12 wraps of 360 
degrees each in entire length; cen- 
tral pipe opening is fitted for driv- 
ing by means of square driving 
heads fitted to the tubular center. 
The draft tube itself measures 27 
inside diameter, with a length of 14 
feet 2% inches overall. It also is 
of stainless steel, fabricated by Esco. 


Oregon Pulp & Paper Co. plans 
complete renovation of the bleach 
plant cell installations, to include six 
of these stainless steel screws, ac- 
cording to B. B. Armstrong, super- 
intendent. 

Comparison of costs against oper- 
ating life of the old and new installa- 
tions are impossible to determine at 
this time. 


Overseas Airlines Fare New 
York-Stockholm $375 


The first plane of the American Over- 
seas Airlines landed Jan. 7 at Bromma 
airport, at Stockholm, carrying a delega- 
tion of sixteen persons representing the 
civil aeronautics board and other United 
States authorities. All preliminaries are 
now finished and it is hoped regular air 
traffic will be inaugurated in February. 
For the time being the company will fly 
one round trip a week and the price is 
expected to be $375 each way. 

American Overseas Airlines’ new head 
in Stockholm is Roger G. Flynn. James 
Miller, who formerly held this post, has 
been transferred to Oslo. 


Newspapers’ Paper Stocks 


Newsprint stocks of American daily 
newspapers were down to 37 days supply 
last month as compared with 58 days at 
the same period in 1942, 44 in 1941 and 
53 in 1943 and 1944. 


St. Regis Buys Nashua River Mill 


St. Regis Paper Co. has pur- 
chased the Nashua River Paper 
Company at East Pepperell, Mass., 
it was announced today by Roy K. 
Ferguson, St. Regis president. 

The mill, a large producer of 
kraft paper, was bought from Wil- 
liam H. Anders, president of the 
Nashua company, and Louis Calder, 
who together owned all outstanding 
stock in the firm. Mr. Ferguson 
said the Nashua River Paper Com- 
pany will continue as a separate 
corporation, wholly owned by St. 
Regis, with Mr. Anders as presi- 
dent and the present management 
and organization retained. 

This purchase was negotiated pri- 
marily to increase the supply of 
multiwall grade specification kraft 
paper in order to better equip the 
St. Regis bag plants to meet in- 
creasing requirements. 

Multiwall type paper was born in 
the Nashua mill. The late A. M. 
Bates, who fathered the Bates multi- 
wall valve bag idea ac Chicago in 
the 1920s, went to East Pepperell 
and there developed paper of the 
necessary strength for his product. 

A portion of the output of the 
Nashua company has been devoted 
to production of high-grade paper 
specialties including gummed tape, 
plasticized paper, crepe and coin 
wrap. It is intended to continue 
production of gummed tape and cer- 
tain other of these specialties. 

Mr. Ferguson said the Nashua mill 
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has a rated capacity of 175 tons in 
24 hours. The plant has five Four- 
drinier paper machines, in trim 
widths of 144, 114, 90, 82 and 78 
inches. 


Serving under Mr. Anders, Rus- 
sell Hamilton is assistant manager 
and superintendent, and Ralph W. 
Buick is purchasing agent. 


JAMES E. ALEXANDER, graduate of Washing- 
ton & Jefferson College in 1935, whose ap- 
pointment as Asst. Director of Public Rela- 
tions of Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., is 
announced by L. A. FURLONG, Director. Mr. 
Alexander has been editor on a Minneapolis 
paper. 
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Viscosity Control 
In Production of Bleached Pulps 


In the conversion to ordnance 
grade pulp in 1942 the need of a 
means of controlling the ultimate 
viscosity of the pulp became appar- 
ent, since unpredictable variations 
in the wood would give a pulp such 
different bleaching ‘characteristics 
that a set bleaching schedule would 
not produce a bleached pulp con- 
sistently within the Picatinny Ar- 
senal Tentative Specifications. 


Fortunately the Research Depart- 
ment had developed a rapid method 
of determining pulp viscosity based 
on the use of cupriethylene diamine 
solvent as recommended by Strauss 
and Levy'. The mechanics of the 
test have been fully described ‘else- 
where”. The test was adapted to 
laboratory requirements and a con- 
version curve from cupriethylene 
diamine centipoises to Picatinny sec- 
onds was established. 

After operating for a time with 
chemists running the tests it was 
found that by using viscosity tubes 
with a close tolerance of bore diam- 
eter, a nomograph could be used 
for calculating the results. With this 
simplification it was decided that 
the work could be done by techni- 
cally untrained personnel. 

The bleaching procedure in effect 
was chlorination in the first stage, 
high density, high temperature caus- 
tic extraction in the second stage, 
and high density hypochlorite bleach 
in the third stage. 

At first samples were taken one 
hour and fifty minutes after the end 
of the bleach liquor addition in the 
final bleaching stage, at the dump 
time in the final stage and from 
every third Jumbo Roll. After fol- 
lowing these results for a time it 
was found that given comparable 
conditions of temperature, consist- 
ency and chemicals in the final 
bleaching stage, the drop in viscos- 
ity against bleaching time was es- 
sentially a straight line in the range 
that appeared practical for control. 
Therefore, given a viscosity early in 
the bleaching time, the viscosity at 
any later time could be predicted. A 
chart was drawn on coordinate paper 
with the viscosity at one and one- 
half hours as the abscissa and the 
resultant viscosity as the ordinate 
and a line for each subsequent half 
hour of bleaching time to show the 
viscosity to be expected at that 
time from the viscosity determined 
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By Oliver P. Morgan 


Technical Dept., Pulp Div., 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


This paper, delivered at TAPPI meeting in 
Longview, Wash., Feb. 5, is entered in 1945.6 
Shibley Award contest for operations em- 
ployes of Pacific Coast mills. 


OLIVER P. MORGAN, Pulp Div., Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., who delivered paper on viscosity 
control of bleached pulp at the Longview 
meeting of TAPPI, which is entered in the 
1946 Shibley Award contest. 


at one and one-half hours. This 
chart was then used too determine 
the bleaching time of each engine. 

The cooking process was con- 
trolled to give an unbleached pulp 
with a viscosity from 150-350 Picat- 
inny seconds. Then by adjustment 
of the variables in the final stage of 
bleaching it was possible to produce 
a pulp very close to 75 seconds Pi- 
catinny viscosity, the midpoint of the 
P.A.T.S. range. 

The following sampling procedure 
was finally adopted. \1) A composite 
sample of each cook was taken as it 
went over the blow pit oliver. The 
viscosity test was finished soon 
enough to make any necessary 
changes in the cooking schedule of 
succeeding digesters. (2) Samples 
were taken from every fourth Ist 
stage bleach engine. These were 
finished before the pulp left the 1st 
stage, allowing ample time for pre- 
liminary adjustments in the 3rd 
stage bleaching conditions. (3) A 
sample was taken from every 3rd 
stage engine one and one-half hours 
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after the addition of the bleach 
liquor. This sample was centrifuged 
immediately and the viscosity deter- 
mined. The total bleaching time to 
give a viscosity of about 75 seconds 
was calculated from the chart and 
the bleacherman was informed. (4) 
As a check on the results of bleach- 
ing conditions and the reactivity of 
the pulp, a sample was collected 
from every other 3rd stage engine 
at dump time. These results kept the 
viscosity tester informed about the 
rate of bleaching. (5) Viscosity was 
run on every third jumbo roll as a 
check on the finished pulp. 

A viscosity record sheet was kept, 
which had the viscosities at suc- 
ceeding stages of treatment tabu- 
lated in columns across the page, 
with the sheet divided vertically 
into forty-eight lines for one-half 
hour intervals through the day. The 
time differential was worked out for 
each sampling stage with the time 
the pulp came off the drier as a 
basis, so that the viscosity of a 
batch of pulp, neglecting blending 
could be followed through the mill 
by glancing across the page. 

Operating with this control pro- 
cedure it was possible for the opera- 
tor to control the bleaching with as- 
surance that the result would be de- 
pendable. 

Obseravtion of the sensitivity of 
the test to difference in wood and 
cooking conditions showed its prob- 
able usefulness in the production of 
paper grade pulp since otherwise 
unexplainable strength changes may 
be explicable in the light of varia- 
tions in viscosity. As viscosity vari- 
ations appear to be quite large be- 
fore strength changes become no- 
ticeable, viscosity control would be 
particularly useful in the unbleached 
end of the mill. By control of the 
cooking cycle to give optimum vis- 
cosities without changing the bleach- 
ing characteristics of the pulp, opti- 
mum strength should be obtained 
without changing the bleaching 
schedule. 


REFERENCES: 

‘Fritz Strauss, the late director of re- 
search, and his former assistant and suc- 
cessor, Robert M. Levy. See PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY Sept. issue, 1944, 
page 32, article entitled “Nature of the 
Cupriethylenediamine Cellulose Solvent,” 
by R. M. Levy and P. Muffatt. 

2 Article by R. S. Hatch in PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY, Oct. issue, 1942, page 
13. 
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Link-Belt 24” wide anti-friction belt conveyor handling extra fuel 
to open storage at Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. Link-Belt ‘‘100” type idlers are used on this installation. 


@ Top performance in belt conveyors 
depends, in great measure, on the struc- 
ture on which the load moves. LINK- 
BELT Roller Bearing Belt Conveyor Ey cat Repeen 


the width of the T-base member to 
Idlers are the outgrowth of almost 50 pia al is provide stability and transmit “ili 
: e- irectly to rigi . Cen 
years of constant development. Engi- vent boociiots i spreading — Sonali Swati che full. width of 
° the hexagonal end-nuts interlock hi i 5 i 
neering that progressed to keep ahead with bracket yokes so that roll = zontal self-cleaning steel 


of growing service needs has achieved {Batt}, Actually te all brackets 
: : : , 
outstanding design in today’s LINK- Rolls are accurately aligned in a sturdy, 
POSITIVE GREASE SEAL keeps streamlined frame assembled in jigs to 
BELT IDLERS. grease in and dirt out—conserves lubri- assure correct bracket spacing and roll 
cation — prolongs bearing life. No interchangeability. 
You can depend on them, and there springs, no loose parts, no sliding metal- 


: ° es to-metal contact. 
is every reason why, to require minimum 


power and maintenance—to perform LINK-BELT COMPANY 
smoothly and dependably and to add to Pacific Division 


: : Seattle 4, 820 First Ave., S.; Portland 9, 1637 N.W. 14th Ave.; 
the ordinary life of belts. San Francisco 24, 400 Paul Ave.; Los Angeles 33, 361 S. Anderson St.; 
Oakland 7, 526 Third Ave.; Spokane 8, S. 151 Lincoln St. 


V-BELT DRIVES 


BOL O¢ D> 


fh 
Book No. 1915 gives full ¢ = E 
particulars 4, AF ‘t 7 


> we 

— he ty ~~ book is oon de 

etai information on - 
BELT Belt Conveyor Idlers and 
the various types cealtiie in the BELT CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT 
“100” series. Drawings are shown 
with tables giving list prices, IDLERS « TRIPPERS « BELTS + PULLEYS + BEARINGS + DRIVES 
dimensions in inches, and weights 
- 3 en Write today for this 
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Some Problems In Re-Logging 
Of Cutover Lands 


At first glance, the recovery of for- 
est waste appears to be a simple job—it 
is just a matter of picking up chunks, 
tops, torn-down trees, windfalls, and 
snags, putting this material on trucks or 
railroad cars and hauling it to the dump. 
But, to the logger, who has equipment 
designed to handle logs of large size and 
uniform lengths and, to the mill man, 
whose mill is geared for efficient handling 
of logs of large size and good quality, a 
change of diet to forest waste is apt to 
cause indigestion—somewhere along the 
line. 

The recent “clean” logging and relog- 
ging activities of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
while threatening to plug our digestive 
system in places, is bringing to light some 
of the mechanical and economic problems 
involved in the recovery of forest waste. 
Our company has under way two large- 
scale logging experiments in close utiliza- 
tion—one in the coastal hemlock forests 
of the fog belt in Blatsop County and the 
other in the Douglas fir stands of the 
Cascades in Clackamas County (both in 
Oregon). 

On our Clatsop operations we are now 
attaining close utilization by “clean” log- 
ging, i.e., by taking in the first cut all the 
material that it is possible to remove 
from the ground. In pre-war days log- 
ging waste on our Clatsop cutover lands 
amounted to 15 to 18 cords per acre, or 
about 20% of the original timber stand 
volume. The average net length of this 
logging waste as it lay on the ground was 
22 feet. The average diameter was 11 
inches, and the average cubic contents 18 
cubic feet, which means about 5 logs per 
cord. The range in diameters, in the 
main, was from 6 to 26 inches and the 
range in length from 8 to 56 feet. The 
number of pieces on the ground averaged 
85 per acre. 


Our company has been “clean” logging 
since November 1944 and the results in 
getting closer utilization have been very 
encouraging. About two-thirds of the 
usable logging waste formerly left in the 
woods has been recovered without seri- 
ously affecting operating efficiency but 
with, of course, some increase in logging 
costs. Several obstacles had to be over- 
come in attaining this close utilization in 
the woods. 

The first obstacle was the measurement 
of fallers’ and buckers’ scale on small 
trees. Obviously, to require fallers and 
buckers to fall trees down to 10” d.b.h. 
(diameter breast high) and to buck logs 
to a diameter as small as 5” would call 
for either an adjusted rate of payment 
per M board feet, Spaulding scale (stand- 
ard measure on Pacific Coast), or the 
adoption of a log rule which would meas- 
ure and credit to their pay scale the total 
cubic volume in the tree. In recognition 
of this, we are now using a cubic foot 
rule as the scale on which our fallers and 
buckers are paid. 

Another obstacle to “clean” logging was 
overcome by providing staked trucks to 
facilitate building up loads of sometimes 
as many as 30 to 35 small logs as con- 
trasted to conventional loads of 5 to 6 logs 
as you now see on the highways. 

The third obstacle which was overcome 
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Forestry, Dept. Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


(Paper presented before TAPPI, Longview, 
Wash., Feb. 5). 


was the “sinker” problem at the boom. 
Small hemlock logs are mostly sapwood 
and sink entirely or almost completely 
as they are unloaded in the water. These 
sinkers are a serious handicap to efficient 
booming and rafting whether at the log 
dump or mill slip. In addition to the 
sinker problem, towing this logging waste 
in flat rafts was almost impossible be- 
cause of losses and increased costs for 
failure to make the minimum footage per 
raft requirement. The solution to this 
problem, at least at the log dump, was 
bundling logs for rafting and towing. In 
this operation two or three strands of 
3-gauge wire are tied around the truck 
load of pulp timber at the boom and the 
entire load is lifted off the truck and low- 
ered into the water. The bundles are 
then made up into rafts. As a result of 
bundling, rafting and towing capacity has 
been nearly doubled. 

Thus, on our Clatsop operations where 
we are recovering two-thirds of the log- 
ging waste formerly left: in the woods, 
our procedure at present in handling for- 
est waste along with the normal run of 
camp logs can be summarized as follows: 

1. Load by species in the woods when 
truck loads are to be made up into 
bundles for the pulp mill. 

2. Weigh the load instead of scaling in 
the conventional way. The accuracy of 
scale by weight will be higher than if 
the pieces in the load are scaled individ- 
ually. 

3. When a load of pulp hemlock or 
spruce reaches the boom, tie the entire 
load with a light-weight wire which can 
be discarded when the bundles are brok- 
en at the mill. 

4. Lower the bundles gently by power 
control into the water for make-up into 
rafts. 

5. Scale and flat-raft in the conven- 
tional way high grade hemlock, cedar, 
spruce and Douglas fir. 


Relogging Required for 
Complete Recovery 


A recent survey of the area which 
we have “clean” logged shows about 8 
cords per acre of usable material still 
left on the ground. This material is 
either in the form of small chunks too 
short to load on trucks with a loading 
rig designed for handling long logs, or 
long poles 6 to 10 inches in diameter, 
too small to be held by a choker and too 
easily broken in yarding them along with 
the larger logs. The character and vol- 
ume of this material has brought home 
to us that to do a really clean job of 
waste recovery will probably take relog- 
ging with specialized yarding and load- 
ing equipment especially designed for 
handling small logs. 


Development of Specialized 
Equipment 
Our first effort in the design and 
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construction of specialized equipment has 
been a 60-foot steel tower mounted on a 
tractor. The tower is hinged so that the 
upper half can be lowered back on the 
tractor for moving from one landing to 
the next. Landings can be changed in 
an hour, which is quite a contrast to the 
time-consuming job of raising a spar tree 
and rigging it for highlead yarding. The 
portable steel tower has the additional 
advantage of operating off cat roads, thus 
making it possible to reach all parts of 
the cutover area through construction 
and use of low-cost summer truck roads. 
Another piece of new equipment which 
we are using in conjunction with the 
tower is a tractor with a 11-foot boom for 
yarding and bunching logs into cold-deck 
piles. 


It is interesting to note that two other 
companies—the Soundview Pulp Co. in 
Washington and the Comox Timber and 
Railway Co., in British Columbia (sup- 
plies Powell River Co.)—have also recog- 
nized the advantage of portable highlead 
yarding units. 


The Soundview Pulp Co. has designed 
and is using a portable spar tree which is 
a 40-foot telescoping steel tube set on 
wheels. The main line and the haulback 
lead from the power unit up through the 
steel tube and through blocks attached to 
the top of the spar. As I understand it, 
Soundview is well satisfied with the per- 
formance of their portable spar tree. To 
increase its yarding distance, they expect 
to use a 60-foot spar. Their plan of re- 
logging is to cold-deck logs in tree 
lengths at the landing where the pieces 
will be bucked in 8-foot lengths and pack- 
aged into l-cord bundles. I am told that 
on their first experimental area of 65 
acres their recovery was 4,000 cords, 
which is about 60 cords per acre. 


The Comox Timber & Railway Co. has 
used to good advantage in their relog- 
ging experiments a so-called “cherry 
picker’—a 28-foot A-frame upright boom 
mounted on a 244-ton truck. This yarder, 
with its 3-man crew can reach out about 
300 feet and log 3 to 4 acres at a setting. 


Handling Problem at Mill 


The Comox company, in coopera- 
tion with the British Columbia Forest 
Service and the Powell River Co., have 
experimented in handling their forest 
waste in bundles of random-length logs 
and in bundles of 8-foot logs, and they 
are planning to do large-scale experi- 
menting with 32-inch bolts—a length fa- 
cilitating piling and loading on trucks or 
scows with clam shell hoists. Harry An- 
drews (technical director), of the Pow- 
ell River Co., suggests handling forest 
waste for manufacture of sulfite and 
groundwood pulp in the following steps: 

1. Make bundles approximately 8’x10’x 
50’ of truck loads—separate as to species. 

2. Transport and store the bundles in 
the ‘rafts. 

3. Lift the bundle out of the water and 
break it down in the wood mill. 

4. Trim logs to length with respect to 
use requirement and quality. 

5. Hydraulic barker operation. 
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6. Sort logs over 12 inches direct to the 
chippers for sulphite pulp if suitable 
from quality standpoint, or otherwise 
route along with logs under 12 inches to 
slasher and groundwood mill. 

7. Develop uses for cull material. Mr. 
Andrews’ conclusion, based on his com- 
pany’s experience in pulping wood waste, 
is that the sulfite and groundwood proc- 
esses will be able to utilize a large part 
of the logging waste, although the sulfate 
process should be able to take care of it 
more readily because it allows greater 
latitude in the way of wood quality and 
species. 


Wood Quality and Species in 
Douglas Fir Type 


The matter of wood quality and 
species is of particular importance in 
dealing with logging waste from Douglas 
fir forests. In the spruce-hemlock for- 
ests, woods waste, although small in size, 
is of good quality and involves, in the 
main, only two species. However, woods 
waste from cutover lands of our typical 
old-growth Douglas fir forests is found 
in all sizes, in all grades, and in as many 
as eight species. This, as we now are 
leaning, brings on a difficult utilization 
problem. 

The diversity in species, sizes and 
grades has been brought to our attention 
by the results of our relogging activities 
in Clackamas County during the past 
four months. Forest waste in this area is 
composed of six species—Douglas fir, 
Western hemlock, Western Red cedar, 
Noble fir, White pine, and White fir. Sizes 
vary from 6 to 44 inches in diameter and 
8 to 64 feet in length. Scale sheets of 
the Columbia River Log Scaling and 
Grading Bureau covering a 10-day test 
run show 22 separate log grades and 
species segregations. Nine of these repre- 
sent saw-logs which can be routed to 
sawmills. In receiving the remaining 13 
grades, the pulp mills will be dealing 
with hemlock, Noble fir, and White fir 
pulp logs of No. 3 sawlog quality, No. 1 
and No. 2 wood logs of all species and a 
small proportion (less than 2%) of cull- 
out logs of all species. 


Clackamas Relogging Equipment 


In salvaging about 6 million feet of 
this kind of material thus far in the 
Clackamas area, we are beginning to rec- 
ognize some of the limitations as well as 
the possibilities in getting logging waste 
to the mill efficiently and economically. 

Relogging there is being done by con- 
tractors. Since all logs are hauled over a 
private road to our dump on the Wil- 
lamette river at Canby, we weigh each 
truck load on a Fairbanks-Morse scale 
and pay the contractors a fixed rate per 
ton for the falling, bucking, yarding, 
loading and hauling job. In taking over 
the operation of this tract last October, 
we were able to get relogging under way 
immediately by contracting the work on 
a weight basis. Had we chosen to pay on 
any other scale, even at a rate equivalent 
to our present tonnage price, I feel sure 
that we would still be waiting for relog- 
ging to get started in this area. 

As it is, we now have eight contractors 
relogging, some of whom have proven 
efficient and some of whom seem unable 
to handle logging waste efficiently either 
because of unskilled crews or the wrong 
type of equipment. Crews vary from two 
to 17 men. Production based on actual 
number of working days has varied for 
individual operations from two to seven 


J. O. ROSS (left), Founder and Chairman of 
J. ©. Ross Enginering Corp., and S. W. 
FLETCHER (right), President of the company, 
who participated in dinner party and theater 
party in New York on nights of Jan. 17 and 
18 for 200 employes and their wives in cele- 
bration of firm’s 25th anniversary. Mr. Ross 
was presented with beautiful silver gift from 
employes. 


cords per man-day. It should be noted, 
however, that since logging began early 
in October, on the average, four out of 
every possible working days have been 
lost by the contractors due to snow, wind 
storms, high water, slides, machinery 
breakdowns, lack of men, rigging up or 
changing landings. This high proportion 
of lost time, of course, is apt to decrease 
as the season progresses. 

Contractors are relogging with standard 
equipment. Falling and bucking is done 
by hand or with gas or electric power 
saws; yarding by tractors or with high- 
leads; loading with swinging booms or 
crotchline and tongs; and trucking with 
short flat-beds or standard logging trucks. 
The greatest obstacle to efficient operation 
is loading, which sets the production 
pace. Thus far, each of the three best 
producers have been able to average only 
7 loads per day. This obstacle will be 
overcome shortly through installation of 
facilities at the boom for bundling. This 
will permit the use of 4-foot stakes on 
logging trucks, which will speed up load- 
ing considerably as it has done on our 
Clatsop operations. 


Sorting Problem in the Woods 


The method of relogging employed 
at present by our contractors does not 
lend itself to close inspection and selec- 
tion of material, bucking for lengths and 
grade, or sorting by species. They are all 
rigged up for “hot” logging and under 
such a set-up bucking and selection of 
material for market is either done before 
yarding or not at all. A limited amount 
of sorting can be done at the landing— 
such as loading out saw-logs separately 
but sorting by pulp species and grades 
will have to be done at the dump or at 
the mill wherever bundling is the prac- 
tice. In handling the waste from their 
relogging operations, the St. Helens Pulp 
and Paper Co., as I understand it, has ob- 
taind good grade recoveries by careful 
inspection, trimming, and sorting of logs 
of peeler and saw-log quality in the pond. 
A better job of selection or rejection of 
material and sorting by species and grade 
will come when loading can be done in- 
dependently of yarding. The divorce- 
ment of the two jobs will require the use 
of truck-mounted loaders that can load 
from cold-deck ‘piles at landings, or from 
roads along which logs have already been 
bunched or yarded in windrows. 

Just what importance one should place 
on sorting and bucking of pulp logs for 
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quality and highest use, is not for me to 
say—but the paper maker’s adage “that 
it takes a good grade of raw material to 
make a good grade of paper” still holds 
true, I take it, even in this day of sul- 
fate pulps. 


Pulp Yields and Quality Tests 


Since the pulp mills will have to 
utilize the lower grades of waste mate- 
rial, if it’s to be utilized at all, pulp 
yields and quality tests should be made 
on the various grades to determine the 
type of material the mills can afford to 
handle. In this respect, the saw-log grad- 
ing rules are inadequate for defining 
pulpwood quality. 


Scaling of Forest Waste 


Likewise, the scaling of this waste ma- 
terial by the board foot will not give an 
accurate measure of the wood substance 
which is produced, purchased and used 
by the mill. The cubic-foot yield per M 
feet, net Spaulding scale, of various 
grades of logging waste produced at 
Clackamas gives an idea of the inconsist- 
encies of board measure. For example, 
one grade actually showed a yield of 270 
cubic feet per M; another 143 cubic feet; 
while all grades averaged 222 cubic feet. 
In comparison, the average yield of pulp 
logs both in the Northwest and in Brit- 
ish Columbia is about 176 cubic feet per 
thousand feet. Variations such as these 
are obviously absurd and make the de- 
termination of costs, based on net Spauld- 
ing scale, meaningless. The adoption of 
the Sorenson rule for scaling and pricing 
logs 13 inches and smaller in diameter 
on a cubic-foot basis will help to make 
relogging an economic reality and should 
be an inducement for the logger to bring 
in more small log material than he has 
done heretofore. 


Future of Relogging 


In reviewing the progress of relog- 
ging during the past few months, one can 
rightly conclude that the industry is still 
in an era of trial and experimentation. 
It would indeed by hazardous at this time 
to forecast that relogging or other forms 
of close utilization can be applied on a 
region-wide basis. On the other hand, 
the prospects for successful recovery of 
logging waste in local situations appear 
good. What is needed to help this relog- 
ging program along is: 

1. A realistic method of measurement 
of logging waste for accurate determina- 
tion of volumes and costs. 


2. More promotion and development of 
specialized small-log equipment for han- 
dling forest waste efficiently and econom- 
ically. 

3. Knowledge of grade recoveries and 
pulp yields of various kinds of logging 
waste. 

4. Better facilities for careful sorting by 
grades and species for proper allocation 
of material to its highest use. 

It would be a dereliction of duty if I 
failed to call attention to the tremendous 
forestry values at stake in getting a 
successful job of relogging done. Its im- 
portance in the regional timber supply 
picture is obvious. Its effect in reducing 
fire hazard and creating excellent seed 
bed conditions for the establishment of 
new forests is equally important. Success- 
ful tree farming by industry depends on 
its ability to utilize all the material 
grown by the forest. . 
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Back to Pre-War eltrel ita’ 


@ General Chemical Aluminum Sulfate is back to more than meets Industry's pre-war specifications, 


pre-war quality . . . eliminating the emergency “war 
gtade” product necessary during the critical period 
of raw material shortages. 

Once again American Industry has at its command 
the superior standard-grade Alum of high strength 
and low insoluble content for which the Company 
has always been known. And today, as in the past, 
General Chemical filter and paper makers’ Alum 


with its quality and purity remaining uniform—lot 
after lot, shipment after shipment. 

This superior product is available in lump, 
ground, and powdered sizes from conveniently lo- 
cated plants and shipping points throughout the 
nation. . . . For immediate delivery, phone or write 
the nearest General Chemical Sales & Technical 
Service Office listed below. 





CHEPAIC ALS 


elim | at’ 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street *° New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta + Baltimore « Boston « Bridgeport (Conn.) 

Buffalo « Charlotte (N.C.) « Chicago « Cleveland « Denver « Detroit « Houston « Kansas 

City « LosAngeles « Minneapolis » New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Providence (R. !.) 

San Francisco «+ Seattle + St. Lovis + Utica (N. Y.) © Wenatchee & Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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REVIEW OF ALKALINE PULPING 
PROCEDURES IN CANADIAN MILLS 


During the past decade there 
has been a tremendous increase in 
the amount of pulp produced by the 
sulphate process in the United 
States. Canadian mills have also 
steadily increased production, and 
it is apparent that when mills now 
under construction, and those plan- 
ned for the near future, come into 
operation, the amout of alkaline pulp 
produced in Canada will be enor- 
mously increased. 

The justification for this greater 
production lies in a demand for 
strong fibred pulp. It is recognized 
that pulps produced by the sulphate 
process are superior in strength to 
woodpulps produced by other pro- 
cesses. 

The strong kraft fibre has proven 
particularly valuable in the manu- 
facture of corrugated and _ solid 
fibre shipping containers. Fibre con- 
tainers played an important role in 
wartime packaging and shipping, and 
experience gained will no doubt re- 
sult in increased use of this type of 
package, and in increased demand 
for kraft pulp. 

Strong kraft pulp is unequalled in 
the préduction of wrapping paper, 
bag paper, towelling, twisting and 
other specialties. 

Within recent years bleaching 
techniques have improved to such 
an extent that bleached sulphate 
fibre as white as that produced from 
sulphite pulp is available. This 
strong, white fibre has made possible 
the production of many new grades 
of paper. 

Although the production of soda 
pulp has not increased in recent 
years, the bleached fibre plays an 
important part in the production of 
fine papers, and further, various 
hardwood species are utilized by this 
process. 

Production 

There are, at the preesnt time, 
nine mills producing sulphate, and 
one mill producing soda pulp in 
Canada. 

The total annual production of al- 
kaline pulps is approximately as fol- 
lows: 

Tons 
Unbleached sulphate pulp 
Bleached sulphate pulp 
Bleached soda pulp 


Total alkaline pulbp.............. 
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By G. F. Allo 


Control Superintendent, Bathurst Power and 
Paper Co., Ltd. 

(Paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the Technical Section, Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association, Montreal, Jan. 24-26, 1946.) 


Most of the pulp produced is fur- 
ther processed at the mills into 
wrapping, sheathing, envelope, tow- 
elling, twisting and specialty papers, 
and into kraft liner, corrugating and 
other boards. 

There are five Canadian sulphate 
mills either in process of construc- 
tion, or planned for the near future. 
It is estimated, that, with the com- 
pletion of new mills, a total produc- 
tion of alkaline pulp in the vicinity 
of 800,000 tons per year may be ex- 
pected. This would represent an in- 
crease of 60 per cent over present 
production. 


Progress in Equipment 


The alkaline mills have kept well 
to the forefront in the development 
and application of new and improv- 
ed equipment to the process. Con- 
stant efforts have been put forth 
to improve quality, eliminate wastes 
and produce more economically. 

Brief mention is made of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Chip packers have been used 

to increase digester capacity. 

(2) Circulating systems and indi- 
rect heating have helped to in- 
crease quality and uniformity, 
and to aid in steam economy. 

(3) Digester blow down recovery 
systems utilize waste heat. 

(4) Liquor recovery has been aid- 
ed by new and improved pulp 
washers. 

(5) Recording and controlling in- 
struments have probably found 
a wider use in alkaline pulp- 
ing than in any other pulping 
process. 

(6) The application of electrical 
precipitation of solids in stack 
gases has helped to reduce 
chemical costs. 


Present Pulping Procedures 


Under the above heading it is pro- 
posed to review in a very general 
way the procedures followed in Ca- 
nadian mills producing sulphate 
pulps of various grades. 

The purpose of this review is to 
enumerate some of the many vari- 
ables involved, and to show that in- 
tensive investigation of these vari- 
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ables will be of incalculable benefit 
to the industry as a whole. 


1. Woods Used 


At the present time it may safely 
be said that practically all Canadian 
sulphate pulp is produced from coni- 
ferous woods such as spruce, fir and 
pine. It is likely that for the pro- 
duction of highest quality long- 
fibred pulp these woods will continue 
to be used. However, many mills 
are attempting to find a profitable 
use for the large amount of decidu- 
ous woods such as maple, beech, 
poplar and birch which are growing 
on their limits. 


Some mills have cooked small 
percentages of hardwoods along with 
softwoods without any change in 
cooking procedure. This seems to 
result generally in a small decrease 
in the strength of the pulp. 


It is generally conceded that for 
optimum results hardwoods and 
softwoods should be cooked sepa- 
rately. This would seem logical in 
view of the differences in fibre 
structure, ease of liquor penetra- 
tion, action of the alkali, and other 
factors. The differences in the phys- 
ical properties of pulps produced 
from soft and hardwoods are also 
so great, that separate cooking and 
later blending if desired, would seem 
to be the correct procedure. Hard- 
wood pulps are short fibred, slower, 
and possess only 50% to 75% of the 
strength of softwood pulps. 


Many of the mills have experi- 
mented with separate cooking of 
hardwoods and some are currently 
producing hardwood sulphite pulp. 
There is, however, very little in- 
formation available on the best pro- 
cedure to follow. Cooks of birch 
have been made using exactly the 
same procedure and the same alkali 
charge per digester, as would be 
used in cooking spruce and fir. In 
other cooks of hardwood, the charge 
of alkali per digester was increased 
over that for a softwood cook, in the 
ratio of the wood densities, a longer 
period of pressure raising was used, 
with a slightly shorter time at full 
pressure. In both cases a satisfactory 
pulp was claimed to have been pro- 
duced. 


There is room for a great deal of 
fundamental invéstigation on the 
cooking, and on the subsequent use 
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of pulp from different species of 
wood. 


2. Wood Storage 

As mentioned in the previous sec- 
tion, practically all Canadian sul- 
phate pulp is produced from soft- 
woods. The wood comes to the mills 
by river, rail and truck, and all the 
softwood species are piled together. 
Occasionally, rail and truck wood, 
if greatly different in moisture con- 
tent from river driven wood, will be 
piled and cooked separately. West- 
ern mills do pile and cook separate- 
ly, some species that have widely 
different properties. 

Where hardwoods are used, they 
are piled separately, although no at- 
tempt is made to segregate different 
species. 

Most mills have probably given 
some thought to selective grading of 
wood as to species, density and 
moisture, but until such time as it 
can be demonstrated that the cost 
of grading will be paid for in better 
yield and quality of pulp, it is un- 
likely that it will become general 
practice. 


3. Wood Cleaning 

In common with all pulping pro- 
cedures, the amount of cleaning to 
which the wood is subjected depends 
entirely on the end use of the pulp. 

Pulp to be used in container board 
and cheaper wrappings need not be 
very clean, and it is often the prac- 
tice to use some unbarked wood in 
pulping for these grades. There are 
in literature, references to the ef- 
fect that a large proportion of chem- 
icals is consumed in pulping bark, 
and that the yield of pulp is small. 
One authority states that over a 
range of 0 to 25% bark, the active 
alkali required per ton of pulp is a 
straight line function of the per- 
centage of bark, and increases at 
the rate of 13.4 Ib. of active alkeli 
for each per cent of bark. 


4. Chipping 
The average sizes of chips made 


in Canadian mills does not vary 
greatly, the range being %” to 34” 
with the latter by far the most com- 
mon. 

Chips over one inch size are sepa- 
rated and sent to a crusher or re- 
chipper, while sawdust passing a 
4” square mesh is rejected and 
usually burned in a refuse boiler 
though occasionally wasted. 

The general opinion of the indus- 
try is, that within reasonable limits, 
chip size is not important, but that 
uniformity of size is definitely to be 
desired. 

Alkaline liquors penetrate the 
wood more rapidly than acid, so that 
a longer chip may be used than for 
the sulphite process. This has cer- 
tain advantages in reduced power 
consumption in chipping and a high- 
er percentage of long fibres in the 
pulp. Investigations on just how far 
it is possible to go in increasing chip 
length might well yield some profit- 
able results. 


5. Charging the Digester 


In charging wood to the digesters, 
some of the mills have used mechan- 
ical or steam packing to increase 
the charge. Many have found that 
any form of packing seems to inter- 
fere with circulation and to result 
in digester hang-ups. 

Spent liquor is usually added to 
the digesters for the following rea- 
sons: 

(a) To dilute the white liquor 
which is usually made up 
stronger than required for 
cooking. 

(b) To save the chemicals in the 
liquor without costly evapora- 
tion. 

(c) To utilize the heat in the tiq- 
uor. 

(d) To aid in penetration. 

The volume of spent liquor used 
in various mills ranges from 10% to 
50% of the total liquor charge. 

Normally 10% to 25% of the chips 
are added, then spent liquor and 


TABLE 1 


finally white liquor, but there are 
variations of this procedure. 


6. Cooking 


The cooking cycle normally con- 
sists of three stages, 

(1) The pressure raising and pen- 
etration period. 

(2) The full pressure period. 

(3) The pressure reducing period. 

There are of course exceptions to 
this. In making hard stock for con- 
tainer board it is not unusual to 
blow the digesters soon after full 
pressure is attained, and it is some- 
times felt that any advantages gain- 
ed by the time consumed in pres- 
sure reducing are more than offset 
by the loss of digester time. 

There are a number of variables 
in the sulphate cooking process, all 
of which affects the final quality and 
yield of pulp. By manipulation of 
these variable different types of pulp 
are produced. The important factors 
involved may be listed as follows: 

(1) Wood species, density, moist- 

ure. 

(2) Uniformity of chip size. 

(3) Ratio of chemical to wood. 

(4) Concentration and composition 

of cooking liquors. 

(5) Time to raise pressure. 

(6) Time at full pressure. 

(7) Maximum temperature and 

pressure. 

(8) Relief practice. 

The following figures from Cana- 
dian mills will serve to illustrate dif- 
ferent treatments of some of the var- 
iables mentioned. 

As can be seen from table 1, if a 
hard stock such as liner or board 
stock is being cooked, a high degree 
of delignification is not desired, so 
that a low charge of alkali is used 
and temperature is brought up rap- 
idly. In this case the concentration 
of alkali at high temperature is fair- 
ly low so that degradation of cellu- 
lose is low, and a strong pulp is pro- 
duced. 

In producing a bleachable type of 
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For Corrugating 


Type of Pulp: 

Wood Used 
Av. chip size 
% Active Na,O based on air dry wood 
Cooking liquor—Lb. Na,O per cu. ft. 

NaOH 

Na,S 

Na,CO, 

Na,SO, 
Lb. Na,O/ton a.d. pulp 
Time to max. temp. hr 
Max. temp. deg. F 
Time at max. temp. hr 
Circulating system 
Indirect heating. 
Direct heating 
Volume spent liquor 
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Board, Birch, 
Maple, Birch 


Bleachable 
Mixed Soft 
3” 

21.0 


2.58 


.64 
.20 
830 
2 
335 
1% 
1st 2 hrs. 
1st 2 hrs. 
To blow 
10% 
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Liner Stock 


(5) 
Hard Stock 
W. Hemlock, 
Sitka Spruce 


14.0 
4.30 


1.60 
1.00 





pulp it is desired to remove the 
greatest possible amount of impuri- 
ties at fairly low temperatures so 
that the cellulose is not attacked. In 
this case the charge of alkali is 
higher and more time is taken to 
reach maximum temperature. De- 
lignification takes place at lower 
temperatures, and the alkali concen- 
tration is less when full pressure is 
reached, so that attack on the cel- 
lulose is minimized. 

These are the extremes in sul- 
phate cooking, and of course, in be- 
tween there are many variations of 
alkali charge, temperature, time and 
so on, depending on the type of pulp 
it is desired to produce. 

The rate of pulping is increased 
by higher temperatures and higher 
alkali charge, temperature, time and 
cellulose is also increased, and lower 
temperatures and charges would pro- 
duce pulp of maximum quality and 
yield. However, from the standpoint 
of economy it is necessary to cook 
quickly and thus a compromise has 
to be made. 

There is a wide variation in the 
sulphidity of liquors used by the 
various sulphate mills from (27% 
to 38%). It would seem from the 
literature that at each alkali-to- 
wood ratio there is an optimum sul- 
phidity requirement for best results. 
Definite data on this point would be 
useful. 

Figures on experimental mill scale 
cooks using mixed hardwoods are 
also shown in table 1. 

In this case a mixture of beech, 
maple and birch was being cooked 
and a hard stock suitable for cor- 
rugating board was desired. 

Previous cooks using 13% active 
alkali based on a. d. wood had been 
made and the resulting pulp had 
been too soft for the desired pur- 
pose (Chlorine No. of 2.2). 

Active alkali was reduced to 10%, 
and digester pressure was brought 
up to the maximum in 2% hours. 
Samples taken at this time indicated 
that the stock was sufficiently cook- 
ed, so that the digester was immedi- 
ately blown. 

The test results shown in table 2 
give an idea of the characteristics 
of this pulp as compared to a cook 
of softwood stock. 

It may be of interest to point out 
that in washing and filtering a hard- 
wood stock of this kind, the capac- 
ities of the washers and vacuum fil- 
ters were greatly reduced due to the 
lower freeness and much shorter 
fibre ‘length. It was also much more 
difficult to remove black liquor so 
that residual alkali in this stock was 
about 30% higher than on a normal 
softwood pulp. 
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TABLE 2 





Roe Chlorine No 
Freeness 700 
Unbeaten strength (points 
per lb.) 0. 0.70 
Fibre classification (Bauer) .. 
% retained on 14 mesh yi 51.17 
> 15.55 
19.44 
4.60 
9.24 


100.00 


Note: Knots and slivers removed before 
testing. 


It is not claimed that this is the 
best method to use in cooking hard- 
wood. The figures are given only as 
a matter of interest and to point out 
that there is a very wide field for 
investigation in the cooking of vari- 
ous hardwood species. 

Due to lack of sufficient informa- 
tion the effects of forced circulation 
and indirect heating on pulp quality, 
yield, and economy, have not been 
dealt with. A paper on this subject 
alone would be of interest and value 
to the industry. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing is merely an outline 
of present practices in sulphate pulp- 
ing from the wood pile to the blow- 
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ing of the electric digester charge. 

All the mills have no doubt car- 
ried out experimental work in order 
to improve their methods, and most 
pulp makers firmly believe that pres- 
ent methods can be improved. 

In summarizing present pulping 
practices a number of questions 
must present themselves to the pulp 
makers: 

Should different species of both 
hardwoods and softwoods be stored 
and cooked separately? 

Should woods of widely varying 
moisture content or density be cook- 
ed separately? 

What effect have the chip size on 
pulp quality? 

What effect have the following on 
quality and economy: sulphidity, 
amount of spent liquor used, tem- 
perature, chemical charge? 

What procedure should be follow- 
ed to produce pulp of maximum 
quality from the various hardwoods? 

With the above question in mind 
the Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute of Canada, at the suggestion of 
the Alkaline Pulping Committee of 
the Technical Section, is undertak- 
ing an extensive investigation into 
the many variables inherent in sul- 
phate pulping. A small scale digester 
equipped with a circulating system 
and indirect heating, has been made 
available, and work on this project 
has already commenced. It is re- 
alized, of course, that differences 
exist between laboratory and mill 
scale equipment, but it is feit that 
fundamental data on sulphate cook- 
ing can be obtained that will be ap- 
plicable to mill operation. 

The Committee is confident that 
this investigation will extend defi- 
nite benefits to the industry in its 
efforts to produce more and better 
alkaline pulp. 


SIR KEITH PRICE (left), managing director of 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., of England, internation- 
ally known pulp and lumber broker, recently 
paid his first visit to British Columbia since 
the outbreak of war, accompanied by’ DR. 
JOHN S. BATES (right) of the Canadian head 
office organization in Montreal. They toured 
the Powell River Co. mill, for which Price & 
Pierce are unbleached sulfite distributors for 
the United Kingdom and Europe. 
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FAMILIAR FACES ARE IN THIS PICTURE for mill men in all parts of the 
U. S. These are the officers and salesmen of the Lockport Felt Co., 
Newfane, N. Y., in picture taken at their annual meeting Jan. 16-17. 
Seated, left to right: H. F. Brown, Superintendent; H. J. Smith, Mill 
Manager; Wm. H. Lee, President and General Manager; B. A. Audley, 
Secretary; R. J. Lee, Treasurer; L. D. Carner, Personnel Director. Stand- 


More About Norway’s Sulfite Mill 
Which Cooks With Ammonia Base 


More recent information about 
the operation of the Toten mill of 
Norway, where an ammonia base is 
used in cooking sulfite pulp, was 
given to Pup & Paper Inpustry this 
this month by Jacob Dahl, engineer 
and representative of Norsk Hydro, 
the company which operates the un- 
usual mill. 


Mr. Dahl, who has visited mills in 
New England, Quebec, Wisconsin, 
Washington and the South in recent 
weeks, winding up his extensive 
travels in New York for “Paper 
Week,” was interested in obtaining 
a copy of the article published in the 
October issue of this magazine, de- 
scribing the Toten operation. 


It stated that more than 100,000 
tons of bleached sulfite pulp had 
been made at Toten since 1935 with 
a cooking acid averaging 8% total 
and 1% combined SO,-Ammonia 
(NH,) with consumption of about 
92 lbs. per ton of pulp. Ammonia 
water is made in a special absorption 
tower. 


Mr. Dahl explained that an im- 
portant reason this mill uses am- 
monia is that it is one of the chem- 
ical products of the parent com- 
pany, Norsk Hydro, and the refore 
was available to the mill at low 
cost. He expressed the belief that 
as a result of wartime developments, 
ammonia may be cheaper in the 
future. 


Until the resumption of operation 
of the Shelton, Wash., mill of Rayo- 
nier Incorporated this winter, using 
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an ammonia base, the Toten mill 
was said to be the only one in the 
world using this chemical in its cook- 
ing process. 


Norsk Hydro, Mr. Dahl’s company, 
is principally in the business of ni- 
trogen products and fertilizers. The 
Toten mill is reported to have sold 
annually 2,000 tons of waste liquor, 
half as dry powder and half as 60% 
solids. The latter has been mixed 
with coal for fuel. Evaporated liq- 
uor is also used in tanning hides. 


When it started its Toten oper- 
ation, Norsk Hydro naturally was 
anxious to demonstrate that the use 
of ammonia would work. Mr. Dahl 
says it has done so and has oper- 
ated continuously with ammonia 
during all of the ten years, without 
any reversion to the standard lime 
use, as has been reported. 


The advantages resulting from am- 
monia use, he said, were that the 
company has been able to develop 
a fuel supply from its waste liquor; 
that it gets a higher yield of pulp, 
and is able to cook at low temper- 
atures. He agreed that economic 
considerations in some_ regions 
might make ammonia use imprac- 
tical. 


Mr. Dahl was impressed by the 
expansion of the U. S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
which he had last seen in 1929, and 
also the work being done at the 
University of Washington in Seattle 


and at the Institute of Paper Chem- 


istry in Appleton, Wis., on sulfite 
liquor use or disposal. 
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ing, left to right: T. M. Gillespie, Midwestern Representative; E. J. 
Johnstone, Engineer-Sales; F. W. Drake, Southern Representative; C. F. 
Wellington, Purchasing; A. J. Smith, Assistant Superintendent; C. W. 
Wallace, Accountant; W. W. Campbell, Mid-Atlantic States Representa. 
tive; A. B. Julin, Northern Representative; A. C. Dunham, West Coast 
Representative; and G. W. Hardaker, South-Central Representative. 
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Sutherland Brothers, Colonels 
In Army, Return to Business 


Douglas G. Sutherland and Lionel 
M. Sutherland have returned ac- 
tively to the Sutherland Refiner 
Corp., Trenton, N. J., as vice presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively, according to D. Manson 
Sutherland, president. The two 
brothers, sons of Mr. Sutherland, 
were recently discharged from the 
Army with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. Lionel was in the service 
five years and Douglas, four. 

They are attending the “Paper 
Week” programs with their father 
in New York City this month, and 
following the convention the senior 
Sutherland expects to make a busi- 
nes trip to the west coast. 


A. B. Julin to Represent 
Lockport Felt Co. 
The Lockport Felt Company, located 


at Newfane, N. Y., has announced that 
A. B. Julin, of Watertown, N. Y., has 
been chosen as their new representative 
in the Northern New York State area. 
Mr. Julin replaces the late John S. 
Harrington. 


Bureaucrats, Incorporated, 
Has Serious Purpose 


On January 22 in the staid shadows of 
New York’s Harvard Club a new organ- 
ization cailed “Bureaucrats, Incorporat- 
ed” met at luncheon for the first. time. 
Eighteen were present at this first meet- 
ing but the list of those eligible for mem- 
bership is much longer—all those in the 
pulp and paper industry who held war- 
time executive jobs with government bu- 
reaus in Washington, D. C. 

Robert Evans, who headed WPB pulp 
allocations last year, acted as chairman 
at the first meeting. The name of the 
group is tentative, for behind the hu- 
morous name is a serious purpose: the 
retention of associations and the con- 
tinued exchange of information among 
men who, in many cases, had no continu- 
ous connections before the war. 
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ORIRAPS 


The TRIED and 
PROVED Method 


FOR REMOVAL OF OBJECTIONABLE MATERIAL FROM 


PULP AND PAPER FURNISH 


Over 3,000 Vortraps are operating in 
450 mills cleaning pulp and paper furnish 
simply, inexpensively, and efficiently. 
Such wide acceptance means that the 
Vortrap completely fills the need. Indeed 
it should for it was designed by a paper 
mill engineer. 


If sand, grit, scale and other dirt are 
cutting into your paper quality by all 
means investigate the Vortrap. It is con- 
tinuous in operation, has no moving parts, 
has low power consumption, requires 
small space and is low in cost. 

Write for Bulletin No. 209. It is 
interesting and informative. 


ONLY NICHOLS MAKES VORTRAPS 


fetid, eee WERCO GR i+) 7.) 19 Be) de 


60 WALL TOWER 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY TOWER BLDG. 
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Bud Basom Returns 
From War Service 


Bud Basom, son of Vern Basom, resi- 
dent manager, Port Angeles, Wash., divi- 
sion, of Fibreboard Products Inc., has 
ended 3% years service in the Coast 
Guard and recently returned to work in 
the Port Angeles mill’s shipping depart- 
ment. But he was not there long, as he 
left on Jan. 28 to enter Washington State 
College. 

Bud saw a lot of places in the Pacific 
—Guam, the Philippines, Saipan and Ja- 
pan proper. 


Herman Hansen 
Named Councilman 


Herman L. Hansen, manager of the 
Anacortes (Wash.) division of the Coos 
Bay Pulp Corp., was named to the 
Anacortes city council in January. 


Coos Bay Buys Timber 


Coos Bay Pulp Corp., western sub- 
sidiary of Scott Paper Co., has pur- 
chased 1,000 acres of timberland in the 
Coos Bay, Ore., watershed. Mostly sec- 
ond growth covers the area. Intensive 
reforestation will protect the watershed. 


Tyler Returns 


James Tyler, foreman for the Pacific 
Coast Paper Mills in Bellingham, Wash., 
is now back at his job after over two 
years with the United States Army. Mr. 
Tyler, who was a sergeant in a combat 
medical unit, saw service in the Pacific 
Theatre. 
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Norbert Boyle 
Returning to Camas 


Lieut. (jr. grade) Norbert Boyle, U. 
S. N., is back from the South Pacific 
after three years in that area and will 
return to the purchasing office, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas. 


He is son-in-law of H. Robert Heuer, 
operating superintendent, Pulp Div., Wey- 
erhaeuser Tmbr. Co., Longview, Wash. 
Mr. Heuer’s four sons also were in the 
service, the oldest being First Lieut. John 
Heuer, Army Engineers, who was an en- 
gineer at Oxford Paper Co., Mumford, 
Maine. 


Improvements Planned 
At Longview Fibre 


R. S. Wertheimer, vice president and 
resident manager of Longview Fibre Co.. 
Longview, Wash., told the Jan. 16 meeting 
of mill supervisors (Longfibre Krafts- 
men) of new projects contemplated for 
the coming year including continued de- 
velopment of the short log handling and 
storage facilities, completion of a continu- 
ous causticizing system, improvements on 
No. 5 Fourdrinier paper machine, contin- 
ued experiments with refining equipment 
and modernizations and installations of 
more equipment in the box factory. 


Carl Fahlstrom, assistant resident man- 
ager and chairman of the Kraftsmen, dis- 
cussed plant cleanliness and explained a 
plan whereby close supervision would be 
given to insure a tidy and well-ordered 
mill at all times. 
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A New Technical Director? 


Eric Ericsson, technical director of 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., was 
wearing a broad grin as he passed out 
cigars recently, for he is the father of a 
boy, Mark Stephen, who arrived on Jan. 
27, at Saint Joseph’s Hospital in Belling- 
ham, Wash. Mark is the first child born 
to the Ericssons. 


Service Pins 


Among the service pins given out by 
H. L. Zellerbach, president of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Co., San Francisco, Dec. 28, 
were three pins to sons of present or de- 
ceased Zellerbach employees. 

These were Warren Wells, son of Merton 
Wells; Morton Simon, son of Joe Simon; 
and R. J. O’Farrell, son of Gus O’Farrell. 

Among the recipients. of service pins 
(and years of service) were: Palmera 
Cerini, 20; Florence Campbell, 25; Peter 
Diehl, 25; W. E. Burchfield, 25; Finley 
Hunt, 25; Bernice O’Berst, 25; Fred John- 
son, 25: Joe Orlando, 25; Gene Gohrman, 
25; R. J. O’Farrell, 25; Leo Schoenfeld, 30; 
and Victor Barr, 35. 


Rejoins Everett P.&P.Co. 


George D. Frey, recently released from 
the armed ferces, has been placed in 
charge of the stationery and converted 
items department of Everett Pulp & Pa- 
per Co. for northern California and San 
Francisco. areas. 

Mr. Frey, who has been connected with 
the company for several years, at the 
company’s mill at Everett, Wash., and 
also in Los Angeles, will make headquar- 
ters at 244 California St., San Francisco. 


Abbotts Have Junior 


' There is another youngster in the Wil- 
liam F. Abbott home in Bellingham. Bill, 
Junior, is the son of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., research chemist, and 
is welcomed by a two-year old sister, 
Gretchen. Their maternal grandmother is 
Mrs. F. F. Powell, city councilwoman of 
Seattle. 


Extends Log Boom 

The office of the war department dis- 
trict engineer, Portland, Ore., has re- 
ceived application from Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. for a permit to extend its 
log boom in the Lewis and Clark River 
some 2.8 miles above its mouth. The 
proposed boom will extend 1,000 feet up- 
stream from the present structure. 

Logs so boomed are for coastwise and 
Columbia River movement to either the 
West Linn, Ore., or Camas, Wash., mill. 


Wardle Returns to St. Helens 


Joseph A. Wardle has returned to St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, 
Ore., after nearly three years of service 
with the Seabees as water tender, Ist 
class, on Guam and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Previous to joining the Seabees 
he was a fireman at St. Helens for 13 
years. 


Bowling 

Bowling got off to a good start in 
the Puget Sound Pulp League in Bel- 
lingham with eight teams lining up for 
the start. A new addition this year is 
the team from the ethyl alcohol plant. 
The Distillers go under the name of 
“Gin Mill,” and so far have shown their 
potency by winning more than they've 
lost. 
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R. E. Brown Transfers 


To Hoquiam Mill 


Dr. Robert E. Brown was transferred 
Feb. 1 from the central research labora- 
tories of Rayonier Incorporated at the 
Shelton, Wash., mill to the management 
staff of its Grays Harbor division at 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

Dr. Brown has been at the Shelton 
laboratory for 15 years. He took his un- 
dergraduate work in chemistry at Miami 
University where he received the degree 
of bachelor of science. He obtained his 
master’s at Princeton and received his 
doctorate at Iowa State. He entered the 
industrial field in 1931 as a member of 
the research laboratory executive staff of 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., a predecessor 
of Rayonier. 


Russell Erickson 
Joins Rainier 


Russell F. Erickson has become plant 
engineer with Rayonier Incorporated at 
its Fernandina, Florida, mill, it is an- 
nounced by James T. Sheehy, resident 
manager. 

Mr. Erickson was plant engineer for 
Hollingsworth & Whitney at Mobile, Ala.. 
for the past five years. Prior to that, he 
was with the engineering firm of George 
F. Hardy in New York. 

At Fernandina, he succeeded Oliver J. 
Ashford, who has joined the new devel- 
opment division of Simpson Logging Co.. 
in Shelton, Wash. fi 


New Rayonier 
Offices in Fernandina 


Rayonier Incorporated started work in 
December on a new office building in 
Fernandina, Fla., to house the land and 
timber department of its Fernandina Di- 
vision, which includes the land manage- 
ment and wood procuring sections, after 
March 1. 

The modern air-conditioned building 
will be one story, of concrete block and 
glass brick construction and will contain 
approximately 2500 feet of floor space. It 
will provide six suites of offices, a re- 
ception room, lounges, stationery room, 
etc. It will cost $18,000. 

A. G. McArthur is manager of the 
woods department, and H. D. Cook, as- 
sistant manager. 


Reynolds of Gulf States 
Won Croix de Guerre 


Major ‘William G. Reynolds, a chemist 
with Gulf States Paper Corp., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., returned from 20 months overseas 
wearing five battle stars, the Bronze Star, 
and an Oak Leaf Cluster. Also, on Sept. 
4, he was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
for his “leadership and skill” in 1944 in 
coordinating successful resistance to a 
powerful panzer attack. 

Major Reynolds was a staff officer of 
the 5th Armored Division. 


Oregon P. & P. Co. 
Buys Out Spaulding 

Oregon Pulp & Paper Co., Salem, Ore., 
has purchased timber and land holdings 
and equipment of Charles K. Spaulding 
Co., Portland, Ore., operators for over 
55 years in Oregon. Consideration was 
set in excess of $400,000. 

One hundred million feet of standing 
timber in western Polk County, some 
55,000 acres of logged off land, a sash and 
door factory, and a retail lumber yard, 
were included. 
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NEW P ROCESSES require 


correctly engineered linings 


Stebbins installs the cor- 
rect linings because for 62 
years they have devoted 
themselves to the develop- 
ment of linings for the 
pulp and paper industry. 
One contract, one respon- 
sibility covers the complete 
installation, involving: 
(1) an analysis of your 
problem, (2) a serviceable 
and durable design, (3) a 
construction for economy 
and efficiency. 


Consult Stebbins when 
lining problems arise. 





























EMCO 


= Stebbins Engineering Corpersiaal 


TEXTILE TOWER 


Union Bag Curtails 
To 5-Day Week, Too 


Wet weather extending for several 
weeks through December and early Jan- 
uary caused the Union Bag and Paper 
Company, the largest integrated plant in 
the United States, to curtail its opera- 
tions to a five day week, according to 
announcement of T. T. Dunn, resident 
manager. 

The plant is on the Savannah river, at 
Savannah, Ga. Closing down for week- 
ends became effective with that of Janu- 
ary 7-8 and was to continue only a few 
weeks. 


Masonite Executive Dies 


Funeral services were conducted in 
Glendale, Calif., for the late John H. 
Thickens, who retired as vice president 
in charge of production of the Masonite 
Corp., Laurel, Miss., during 1945. 

A native of Appleton, Wis., the deceased 
was an engineer graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He joined the Ma- 
sonite plant in 1928 and during the 
time intervening to his retirement due 
to ill health he instituted shorter work- 
ing hours, insurance and medical care 
for employes. He died Jan. 28, at 61 years 
of age. 


Darrow Joins 
Writing Paper Assn. 


John Darrow, until recently a captain 
in the U. S. Army, has returned to civil- 
ian life with the Writing Paper Associa- 
tion, New York City. A Middlebury 
graduate, Mr. Darrow was with the gov- 
ernment in Washington before the war, 
and was at one time Washington repre- 
sentative for AP&PA. 
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SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


Col. Clark Leaves 
Quartermaster Depot 


Lieutenant Colonel James d’A. Clark, 
the head of the Subsistence Laboratory 
Army, Chicago, has returned to civilian 
life with honorable discharge. 

Col. Clark, known widely in the pa- 
per-vaperboard industry for his work in 
helping to develop accepted tests and 
standards for high strength packaging 
materials, is active in the Chicago Pro- 
fessional Paper Group, which meets 
every third Monday in the Field Build- 
ing of Chicago in the Bar Association 
clubrooms. Recently he made a talk on 
this subject at the CPPG meeting, espe- 
cially dealing with moisture barrier ma- 
terials. 


Returns to Mill 


Lieut. Jack W. Warner, son of H. D. 
Warner, secretary and treasurer of the 
Gulf States Paper Corp., has returned to 
the mill after having served with the 
124th Cavalry in the India-Burma-China 
war theatre. He was a member of the 
famous combat organization known as 
“Merrill’s Marauders.” 


Returns to Job 


Lieut. Col. Leonard Engeman, a Min- 
neanvolis war hero, has returned to his 
desk on the headquarters sales staff of 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

His quick action in sending his tank 
battalion to capture Remagen bridge over 
the Rhine allowed the first American 
troops to cross the river. He followed 

e tanks in a jeep and still held the 
aes while explosives damaged its 
flooring. 
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Roy Shaneman Joins 
Penn Salt Sales 


Roy Shaneman, brother of Fred C. 
Shaneman, president of Pennsylvania Salt 
Co. of Washington, has been honorably 
discharged from the U. S. Navy and will 
be in charge of sales of certain products 
of the Portland, Ore., plant of Penn Salt. 

Roy was formerly in charge of the St. 
Louis office of Penn Salt. 


Navy’s Certificate for 


Pioneer Rubber Mills 


Pioneer Rubber Mills, of San Francisco, 
factory in Pittsburg, Calif., manufacturers 
of industrial rubber goods, has been 
awarded the U. S. Navy’s certificate of 
achievement. 

Pioneer furnished rubber products and 
fire hose for carriers and other ships 
to the U. S. Navy throughout the war. 


Simonds Saw & Steel 
Adopts New Trade Mark 


Modernization of the Simonds Saw and 
Steel Co. includes the adoption of a new 
trade mark which will be used also by 
affiliated companies, Simonds Canada 
Saw Co., Ltd., Simonds Steel Mills at 
Lockport, N. Y., and Simonds Abrasive 
Co., Philadelphia. 

This new mark is one outward sign of 
the close cooperation betwen these sev- 
eral units of the parent company, and 
the new trademark is shown in the com- 
pany’s advertisement in this issue of Putp 
& Paper Inpustry. 

Simonds Saw and Steel Co. has been 
a foremost producer of cutting edges for 
industry for the past 114 years. Its record 
is that of one family and one company 
since its founder, Abel Simonds, began 
the manufacture of scythes in 1832. 


‘(lt REPUBLIC 


INDUSTRIAL 


Available in sizes 
from 1/2” to 4” diameter, with 
flanges, elbows, tees and other 
fittings. Perfect fused joints can 
be made in shop or field in a 
matter of seconds. Only 1/4 the 
weight of same-size iron pipe, 
SARAN has definite advantages 
in handling and installing. 


Republic also has rubber-lined 
pipe and fittings, Koroseal, plas- 
tic coatings and other corrosion 


- resistant materials. 


THE 


REPUBLIC 


SUPPLY COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


2122 East Seventh Street °¢ Los Angeles, California TRinity 2141 


1401 Pork Avenue ° Te AALS 


8, California ° 


Piedmont 7320 
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H. L. Kutter Retires As 


President of Black-Clawson 


Herman L. Kutter has retired as presi- 
dent of the Black-Clawson Co., rounding 
out a varied career in the paper industry, 
covering a period of major changes, many 
of which he helped to bring about. Com- 
pleting 50 years service with the Black- 
Clawson Co. alone, Mr. Kutter’s career is 
typically that of the American tradition 
of self-made men. 

He was a qualified paper maker when 
he came to America at the age of 19. He 
is credited with being the first man to 
successfully put a sheet of paper over a 
Yankee machine in this country. 

H. D. Martindale of Middletown, who 
has been vice president, succeeds Mr. Kut- 
ter as president. The latter continues as 
a director. 

Other changes in the Black-Clawson 
organization were the naming of L. O. 
Kiehborth, secretary, as secretary-treas- 
urer, and appointment of R. L. Kutter as 
assistant to the president. Other officers, 
including Allan Hyer, Adam E. Bridge, 
Cliff R. Crawford and John D. Haskell, 
all vice presidents, were reelected, as 
were the directors of the company. 


F. C. Huyck & Sons Honors 
Veteran Employes 


To honor more than 500 men and wom- 
en who have been with the organization 
for ten to fifty years, F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Albany, N. Y., recently held two dinner 
meetings which also observed the com- 
pany’s 75th anniversary. 

To the first dinner were invited about 
200 with the company 25 years or more, 
including three with records of more than 
50 years of service. 

A second dinner was held for more 
than three hundred, who completed 10 to 
25 years of service. 

Certificates of service and citations 
were presented by Woolsey W. Weed, 
president, and F. H. Eldridge, vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Stanford Blakinship 


Joins Perkins-Goodwin 


Perkins-Goodwin Co. announces that 
Stanford G. Blankinship has joined their 
pulp department. Mr. Blankinship was 
for many years General Pulp Superin- 
tendent of the Brown Co., later Produc- 
tion Manager of Port Royal Pulp & Paper 
Co., and President of the Port Royal Sales 
Co. He is also a past President of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association and a member of 
TAPPI for many years. 


Chas. Ruderman Offers 
Entire Town for Vets 


Charles Ruderman, owner of the Ru- 
derman Machinery Exchange, Governeur, 
N. Y., and well known in the paper in- 
dustry in northern New York, came up 
last month with a tangible partial solu- 
tion to the housing crisis. He offered an 
entire village as a residential center for 
disabled veterans of World War II. 

Himself a disabled veteran of the first 
World War, Mr. Ruderman some time ago 
purchasd the village of Piercefield in St. 
Lawrence County, from the International 
Paper Co. Ten years ago it was a thriv- 
ing paper mill town, and even today the 
property is assessed at $250,000. Forty-five 
families live in the community which 
once had 1,000 population, but 35 of the 
houses are vacant. 
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| LITERATURE AVAILABLE TO YOU 


BLACK*CLAWSON, SHARTLE & 
DILTS CO. in the Jan. Messenger il- 
lustrates with new pictures many of its 
products, including some machinery de- 
veloped during the war. 

THE BRISTOL CO. of Waterbury, 
Conn., has published a catalog on Bristol- 
Witham pulp and paper mill instruments. 
The company recently took over the 
Witham line. 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO., 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, has published 20-page 
2-color catalog covering design, construc- 
tion and engineering details of its Cam- 
eron single-stage general service pumps, 
for capacities to 25,000 gpm., against heads 
up to 300 ft. 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
2141 N.W. 25th, Portland 10, Ore., has is- 
sued a very complete and amply illus- 
trated 24-page folder entitled “Esco 
Stainless Steels for Ultimate Economy” 
(special folder No. 157) which describes 
the alloys developed by the company, 
gives specifications, dimensions and other 
information on many products. 


The following issues of Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry are needed to complete 
our files: June 1933 and June 1937. Any- 
one wishing to sell these numbers, please 
communicate with Box No. 26, Pulp & 
Paper Industry, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 
4, Wash. 


Positions Wanted by Veterans 


“And so, my fellow countrymen, | report to you that your sons and 
daughters have served you well and faithfully . . . They are home- 
ward bound .. . Take care of them.’—General Douglas MacArthur. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY offers to publish in these columns — without 
charge — the “classified advertisements” of bona fide ex-service men and 
women who have served in any of the armed services of the United States 


and Canada. 





WANTED: Supervisory position. A re- 
turned veteran (home in Pennsylvania) 
with past experience of nineteen years in 
paper industry in executive capacity, 
would be very grateful for any informa- 
tion with reference to employment in 
Pacific Coast territory. Reply Box D, Pulp 
& Paper Industry, 71 Columbia St., Se- 
attle 4, Wash. 


WANTED: Position as chem. en- 
gineer. Desires Pacific Coast con- 
nection. Grad. U. of Mich. Seven 
yrs. with heavy chemical manuf. in 
engineering, research, production; 
two years supvr. in manganese 
plant; one year cellulose products. 


Box B. 





WANTED: Position in industrial 
engineering, purchasing, production 
control or planning. Discharge from 
army air corps imminent. Rag-weed 
allergy requires move from midwest; 
favors Pacific Coast opportunity. 
Experience: five years in aircraft in- 
dustry, operated mercantile business, 
purchasing agent, production supvr. 
Box A. 





WANTED: Position in technical di- 
rection or administration by graduate of 
University of Washington. B. S. degree 
in chemistry. Two years in Navy—Alas- 
kan service. Spent number of years in 
western pulp and paper mill in labora- 
tory and supervision. Reply Box E, Pulp 
& Paper Industry, 71 Columbia St., 
Seattle 4, Wash. 





CONFIDENTAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
EMPLOYERS SEEKING EXECUTIVES AND 
EXECUTIVES SEEKING NEW POSITIONS. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


PAPER MILL DEPARTMENT 
294 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SERVICE MEN’S SUBSCRIPTIONS 
In ordering subscriptions for service men 
overseas, please attach his original writ- 
ten request to your subscription order. 
Postal regulations require publishers to 
present original request for their exam- 
ination on renewal orders as well as new 
subscription—before the publisher can 
start or renew the subscription. 





_WANTED: Chemical Engineer 
with sulphite pulping and bleaching 
experience for Pacific Coast Mill. 
Reply Box 24, Pulp & Paper Indus- 
try, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. 











O'Donoghue in West 


Tom O’Donoghue, Regal Paper Corp., 
New York City, paid a flying visit to the 
Pacific Coast paper trade recently. 


New Vice President 


L. E.. Aldrich, associated with the Chi- 
cago Daily News, has succeeded A. D. 
Cobban as vice president of Great Lakes 
Paper Co., whose head office is at Tor- 
onto with mills at Fort William. 


Boudreaux Gets Pin 


E. J. Boudreaux, power engineer of the 
Gulf States Paper Corp., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
was presented with a 20-year pin in rec- 
ognition of service with the company. 
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FOOD PROTECTION 


An electric refrigerator is 
a “must” on thousands of 
post - victory buying lists 
in Puget Power’s territory. 
And, no wonder! It costs 
so little to operate. Only 
44c per month... less 
than a cent and a half per 
day at the average Puget 
Power all-electric rate. 
Join the Parade of Push- 
bution Housekeeping 


— See Your Electric 
Appliance Dealer 


PUGET SOUND 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 











Murphy and Buist 
Form Separate Companies 


The Los Angeles paper manufacturers 
representative firm of Murphy and Buist, 
which was formed a number of years 
ago has been dissolved, as of Dec. 1. 

The Gordon Murphy Co. will represent 
the Fox River Paper Corp., District of 
Columbia Paper Mills, The Gardner- 
Richardson Co., Bulkley Dunton & Co., 
and Cofax Corp., and will maintain of- 
fices at 667 I. W. Hellman Bldg., 124 West 
4th St., Los Angeles, phone Vandike 
8759. 

Norman A. Buist will continue to rep- 
resent McLaurin-Jones Co., Crocker Bur- 
bank Papers, Inc., Lowe Paper Co., A. 
M. Collins Mfg. Co., and Narragansett 
Coated Paper Corp., with offices at 124 
West 4th St., 668-669 I. W. Hellman Bldg., 
phone Tucker 6373. ; 


Fricke Moves to Seattle 


A. W. Akers, Seattle manager of the 
Zellerbach Paper Co., announces the ap- 
pointment of Ray Fricke to be manager 
of the wrapping paper merchandising 
department of the Seattle division. 

Mr. Fricke was formerly in the head- 
quarters wrapping paper merchandising 
department in San Francisco, where he 
was assistant to Parnell Shuttleworth. 


New Warehouse 


Michael & Louis Brodovsky, owners 
of the Valley Paper Co., Front & L 
Sts., Sacramento, Calif., are planning 
the construction of a new warehouse 
and distributing center at an estimated 
cost of $100,000 on R Street, between 23rd 
and 24th Sts. 
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FLAT-BOTTOM STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


... « help mills guard against production interruptions 


@ Unless a mill has adequate storage facilities for water and chemicals, un- 
foreseen transportation and supply difficulties may interrupt production 
schedules. We have designed and built many types of welded steel storage 
tanks for pulp and paper mills to help them maintain smooth production. 
These units, from blue print to final installation, are built to meet specific 
paper mill requirements. 

In addition to flat-bottom storage tanks, we also build elevated water 
tanks, diffusers, bins, digesters and cookers. 

Address our nearest office for quotations when you need equipment of 
this type. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & [RON COMPANY 


Chicago 4, 2445 McCormick Bldg. Washington 4, 703 Atlantic Bldg. Philadelphia 3, 1653-1700 Walnut St. Bldg. 
New York 6, 3350-165 Broadway Bldg. Atlanta 3, 2143 Healey Bidg. Birmingham 1, 1511 North 50th St. 
Cieveland 15, 2267 Guildhall Bldg. Tulsa 3, 1651 Hunt Bldg. San Francisco 11, 1217-22 Battery St. Bidg. 
Los Angeles 14, 1459 Wm. Fox Bldg. Houston 1, 5643 Clinton Drive Detroit 26, 1566 Lafayette Bidg. 


Plants at Birmingham, Chicago and Greenville, Penna. — In Canada: Horton Steel Works, Limited, Fort Erie, Ont. 


@ Below: Three 28-ft. diam. by 25 
ft. black liquor tanks which we de- 
signed and built for a pulp and 
paper mill. 


@ Above: A 40,000-gal. hot 
water tank which we erected 
at a pulp mill. 


@ Right: A 40-ft. diam. by 
20 ft. high water storage 
tank providing suction for a 
fire pump at a pulp and 
paper mill. 
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